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IS IT MEEKNESS OR VANITY? 
A STORY FROM REAL LIFE. 
BY MISS CAMILLA TOULMIN, 

“ Or course, my dear, we must call upon them after 
dining there,” was the exclamation of Mrs Monson to 
her husband the morning following a certain dinner 
party ; “and then,” she continued, “we had better 
terminate the acquaintance. Such consequential set- 
up people don’t suit me.” 

“TI don’t think that they mean to be consequential,” 
replied Mr Monson, “though certainly Barton is a 
very different man from what I expected to find him. 
But twenty years may well make a difference in any 
one, and he has been uncommonly successful in life.” 

“Well, Mr Monson, and so have you, I suppose ; 
and surely a lawyer is as good as an architect.” 

“That depends upon circumstances,” said Miss 
Monson (or, as she was commonly called, Aunt 
Ann), now joining in the conversation, and who, 
though a most active person in the family, was gene- 
rally rather taciturn than otherwise. 

“Oh, you are vastly taken with them, I know,” re- 
turned the first speaker ; “ but then you always were 
fond of running after great people ; not that I see any 
right they have to be grand, I am sure.” 

“T deny that I ever run after great people,” re- 
plied Miss Monson, with much more than her usual 
warmth ; “ but I think you and my brother are wrong 
in not cherishing a connexion which would introduce 
Frank and Mary into very desirable society.” 

“fam quite satisfied with our own acquaintances.” 

“T am sorry you are.” 

“What do you mean, Ann, by such an observa- 
tion ?” said Mr Monson. 

“ Forgive me, brother, if I have offended you ; yet 
as I have said so much, I will say a little more. It 
may be that, from your profession in a country town, 
you must have many business acquaintances of a 
questionable station and character ; but I think you 
do wrong in introducing them to the private circle of 
your family, more especially with a son and daughter 
just entering life. Early impressions are very strong, 
and it is most desirable that manners, tastes, and 
opinions, formed at their age, should be of the kind 
which you would not wish them to change.” 

“TI am surprised at your despising people because 
they are poor,” exclaimed Mrs Monson. 

* God forbid that I should be so heartless,” returned 
Aunt Aan ; “nor was I thinking of riches or poverty 
when I spoke. But I will say no more, if you will 
not, or cannot, understand my meaning ;” and Aunt 
Ann bent over her work as intently as if she had no 
thought beyond it. 

How completely is a man’s destiny often carved out 
by the choice of a wife, and what a mistake it is to 
suppose that a helpmate can possess no “fortune” but 
that which consists in hard cash! Clearly had this 
case—the want of the other fortune—been exemplifi 
in the parties before us. Mr Monson had married 
early in life one who was by family connexions a lady, 
and who was also possessed of a few thousand pounds 
as her fortune ; yet was Mrs Monson a living example 
that such adventitious circumstances are not alone 
sufficient to constitute the gentlewoman. Her ruling 
foible was a love of being first, that contemptible cha- 
racteristic which it isa mere truism to say compels 
the choice of inferior society, and is the opposite 
extreme of that which is commonly called tuft hunt« 
ing. At a very early period of their marriage, she 
persuaded her husband to quit the metropolis, as she 


sphere of action. She was unhappy she knew not 
why; for, alas! it is seldom that poor humanity 
searches its own depths, and discovers the weeds and 
tares which check the growth of virtue and happiness. 
Some well-meaning but weak-headed persons, too, 
who were forgetful or unconscious that every virtue 
may be carried to the borders of a vice, praised the 
meekness of the young wife, who “was so different 
to many young people; she’d never ruin her hus- 
band by leading him to ape the manners of his 
betters ; so kind, too, to her dependants; it was 
quite a pleasure to hear them speak of her.” But in 
this wide world there are more roads to ruin than 
there are days in the year. 

Established in a county town, they still might have 
mixed in excellent society, for Mr Monson was a man 
of ability and of gentlemanlike bearing ; but, by de- 
grees, estimable acquaintances, whose friendship they 
might have cultivated, ceased to be of their circle, as 
Mrs Monson had no pleasure in visiting people who 
perchance lived in larger houses than her own, dressed 
better, or even, without such accessories, were better 
informed than herself. It is a difficult task to climb 
the hill, but if a false step be made by one whom good 
fortune has placed near the top, he is apt to roll 
down surprisingly fast. No wonder, then, that in 
twenty years Mr Monson’s real position was very dif- 
ferent to that which he had contemplated when he 
began life. His practice as a solicitor dwindled away, 
till at last it lay chiéfly in the recovery of small debts 
by which the needy and the unfortunate were often 
oppressed, and in defending quibbles of the law, rather 
than in serving as the minister of justice. 

How different had been the fortunes of his friend 
Jasper Barton, who had begun his career under far 
less promising circumstances. He had married a lady 
without any fortune, if we except that of an excellent 
education ; not that she was what the world calls ac- 
complished, but she possessed good sense, and that 
certain right balance and refinement of mind which 
must, in any station, constitute the antipode to vul- 
garity. She had always been ready to seize the good 
and reject the bad from that which she saw around 
her ; the consequence was, that in the management 
of her family, and the appointments of her house, the 
arrangements were admirable. All this contributed 
not only to her husband’s happiness, but his success ; 
for, relying on her excellent judgment in such matters, 
he never troubled himself about anything but his 
profession. Did a patron call on him by accident, 
there was no fear of an untidy drawing-room, or of 
unpresentable visitors being there, for they chose their 
acquaintances from those distinguished for probity 
and intellect. Such trifling matters as these are not 
too umimportant to claim the attention of a mistress ; 
and in many another pursuit than Mr Barton’s, suc- 
cess or failure has hinged on a combination of cir- 
cumstances, each taken separately, as trivial. 

On the other hand, the society of the Monson’s 
consisted so completely of their inferiors, that the 
family gradually fell off in tone and manner from the 
position they were entitled to hold. ‘They were sur- 
rounded by a set of sycophants, who paid for their 
entertainment in the ever ready coin of flattery. Of 
course “ increase of appetite did grow with that it fed 
on,” as is ever the case with the greedy suckers in of 
adulation ; and as they habitually shunned comparison 


neglected, not from a penurious disposition on 


had sagacity enough to feel that London was not her | the part of their parents, but because the dear friends 


by whom they were surrounded were so perpetually 
pe ied the praises of the children, that, while dread- 
ly ignorant, they were actually looked upon as 
paragons of perfection. Mrs Monson would never 
hear of Mary being sent to a really good school, for 
fear she should be looked down upon by the “ carriage 
people” with whose children she would associate ; the 
consequence was, that Mary was placed at a cheap aca- 
demy, where, because her parents paid a little extra, 
she was considered as the “genteelest” girl there. 
She came home ignorant, pert, and conceited, a per- 
fect sample of a vulgar boarding-school miss. It is 
true Aunt Ann, unhappily a dependant on her 
brother, had used every effort to improve her niece ; 
but as the first steps to this desired result were the 
very disagreeable ones of correcting faults, Miss Mary 
rebelled at the outset, considered her aunt “ grand,” 
and “set-up,” wondered what good her fine notions 
had ever done her, and remained encased in her own 
ignorance and conceit. Nature had endowed Mary 
Monson with a certain share of beauty, but it was of 
a coarse kind, corresponding in some measure to her 
character. 
Frank had grown up an ignorant ill-bred young 
man, which is a comprehensive term, descriptive of 
an animal many degrees more repulsive than an igno- 
rant ill-bred woman. Such were Mr Monson and his 
family at the time of his meeting with his old friend, 
Mr Barton, who had now risen into notice as an archi- 
tect, and having lately built a church at P——, and 
having two or three other commissions in the county, 
had removed his family for a few months to the neigh- 
bourhood, bringing with him letters of introduction 
to some of the most estimable families there. 

To account for the gradual depreciation of the 
Monsons, we must suppose that the husband shared 
in some measure his wife’s foible ; yet, after all, when 
a wilful woman is determined to have her way, it is a 
hard matter for the majesty of man to be for ever 
tightening the rein. However this might be, Mr 
Monson certainly showed some reluctance in giving 
up the resumed acquaintance of his old friend. ‘The 
consequence wae, that half measures were adopted ; 
they saw each other occasionally, but never became 
intimate. It was anything but agreeable for Mrs 
Monson to visit where she met people she could not 
presume to patronise. Mary was decidedly out of 
humour when she found Susan Barton was a fine 
musician, and spoke two or three languages with 
fluency ; for not having been accustomed to any 
accomplishments beyond her own boarding-school 
French, and old-fashioned pieces of music which she 
played with a courageous independence of time and 
tune, there is no wonder that the first sensation of 
her own littleness was far from pleasant. She con- 
soled herself, however, with the reflection, that she was 
infinitely more handsome than her rival, for she really 
thought so. Frank Monson openly despised the igne- 
rance of Jasper and Edward Barton, who neither of 
them could tell the “ favourite” of the Derby, or the 
winner at Newmarket, but talked, instead, of books, of 
which he had never heard. “Aunt Ann,’ however, 
was a prodigious favourite with the Bartons, a cir- 
cumstance which, perhaps, more than anything else, 
prevented the acquaintance from entirely dropping, 
and which appeared to Mrs Monson an extraordinary 
contradiction in their character. In fact, the two old 
friends and their children lived in spheres so different, 
that, like circles which can but touch at one segment, 
they had few topics or thoughts in common. Yet 
the ties of early associations are very strong, and the 
old school-fellows, now thrown into collision, couid 
not easily rend them asunder ; and as far as thoy were 
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The education of Frank and Mary had been wor 
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concerned, a kindly feeling certainly prevailed 
them, notwithstanding their opposite characters. Two 
occurred, which marked 


one of whom proved to be Mr Barton. 
lot aware at the moment of the cause of his compa- 
nion’s agitation, Mr Monson would have when 
met, had not Mr Barton quickened hi and 

ly intimated by a bow that it was not his inten- 

to stop and shake hands with his friend. A few 


more ing, teased by his wife 
spnion that been treated with great 
(for persons who love to be first are ever on the look- 
out for instances of real or imagined neglect), Mr 
Monson behaved with some coolness, bearing in mind 


me were le or 
Into 
rudeness 


been a capi rtunity of introducing you to Sir 
Gs just been s ing of you, 
and I was in some hopes he would give you some 
business, for since he has taken to building, he has 


My dear Monson, as yon value your own respectability, 


wash hands o 
candid ly, that Sir Henry declined employing you, 
simply from mening oom you in company wi 
-man, for he knows 
‘There was much in all this that went to the heart 


of thought acquired in twenty a are not easily 


but a reputable nature ; in 
few years before he would have shrunk from joining. 
But Monson’s own moral feelings had been low 
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rior society must entail alarming expenses. Yes, 
toe vellag ond ing, the 

in all outward symbols, be still carried on ; 
that just pride—not vanity—prevails, which 
i us that we cannot have entered a circle of 
and intelligence without a sufficient 

truth, were we writing an essay, telling a 
true story, we would strive, in all humility, to prove 
that in the long-run inferior society is the more ex- 
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mity was about to in a most unlooked-for shape. 
surveying some of the works on which he was 
M met with an accident, 
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that | step he had taken, 


manner which he had contemplated. He was devoted to 
his family, and the dread of the his loss would 
occasion so preyed upon his mind, it absolu 
True it is that his 

i own y and fears, tried to 
i even if worst 
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to follow in his father’s steps.” 

A warm and grateful pressure of the 
the sufferer could give in reply, but there is little doubt 
an assurance of this kind was the best medicine to his 


Let us once more present the contrast, for, 
in a different shape, the clouds of adversity were 
ae over the Monsons. Their first serious trouble 


opportunity of forming an 

eligible connexion ; yet his parents, incensed at the 

‘forbade him the house, and thus 

threw him entirely upon the society of his dissipated 

and disreputable companions. There is no doubt he 

sunk lower and lower, though, after a little while, 
even the clue to his whereabouts was lost. 

It was a few months after his accident, that about 
seven o’clock one August evening, Mr Barton, accom- 

is friend and patron Sir Henry G——. Though still 
unable to walk, ail was over, and this was about 
the third time he had out, At a narrow pass in 
a country road the carriage was obliged to be drawn 
up to make way for a post-chaise which was coming in 
an opposite direction. As it passed, the Bartons only 
observed that it contained a lady, whose face was con- 
cealed by a very thick veil, and a gentleman with re- 
markably large whiskers and mustaches. Scarcely, 
however, had it proceeded twenty yards, when the 
latter stopped the postilion, and, springing from the 
chaise, hastened to the side of the carriage, which had 


way for him to enter 
the carriage, and then burst forth in broken exclama- 
of his distress; the sight of his old 
i instant to confide in Mr Barton. 


of a feather flock together,” is in the 
an rism, that people are very unwi 
it. Bartons were shocked nd measure, but 


-run so true 


the constant companion of her daughters. 


to ildren, and in whom 
ve implicit confidence. It is to be hoped she 
shun the fatal rock on which the rest 
family have split ; at all events, she is blessed 
true and wise fri who will s no trouble 
improvement be commensurate with their hopes, to 
assisting her in the best way, namely, by teaching her 
to help if, and to maintain a res ition 
not 
For “ Aunt Ann” the Bartons have a real respect, 
prevent feeling a painful depen- 
dence, by accepting from her such services in in- 


ing their supposed “ ree 


perfectly happy, sorrows of the 
absent. 
Mr and Mrs Monson are living 


As for their only son, once the hope of his 
accident has recently discovered him in the capacity 
of a stage-coachman, to which station he must have 
quickly sunk. It is said, however, that he is looked 
upon as an oracle by his class, perhaps from the remi- 
niscences of better days with which he amuses his 
comrades. It is clear that the family failing is not 


extinct. 

Reader, this simple story is no creation of the ima- 
gination. Only in the group from which we draw, 
the shadows are darker—the misery wider spreading 
—the degradation deeper. 


THE MARBLE QUARRIES OF CARRARA. 

Tue territory of Carrara, in which these celebrated 
quarries are situated, occupies a midway position be- 
tween Genoa and Leghorn. It consists of about 
thirty square miles, is chiefly mountainous, but well 
cultivated, and contains a population of eleven or 
twelve thousand. It belongs to the present Duke of 
Modena, and borders with the states of Modena, Tus- 
cany, and Genoa, possessing a coast line of a few miles 
along the Mediterranean. The district extends in 
length about eight miles from the sea to the summit 
of the Monte Sagro, which is 5540 feet in height. 
From the south-west side of this mountain several 
descending ridges diverge into the plain below, and 
are separated by small streams that unite near the 
town of Carrara, and form the Carone, which, after 
a course of four or five miles, falls into the sea at 
Avenza. These eminences furnish the well known 
Carrara marble, which was prized so early as the 
time of the Greeks and Romans, and which was 
associated with the development of their artistical 
talent, as closely as the coal and ironstone of Britain is 
with the mechanical superiority of our own country- 


men. 

Carrara is a small but handsome town, containing 
from five to six thousand inhabitants. The name is 
supposed to come from “ Carrariw,” which, in the 
Latin of the lower ages, meant quarries, and from 
which also the French “ Cariéries” is derived. It has 
a fine collegiate church rich in marbles, and an hos- 
pital in which there are some good paintings. There 


for his trouble in turning three or four miles out 
mon route from Genoa and Sarzana, to 


| for a sum sufficient to complete the education of his Although 
in her own — er education was quite finished, 
the Bartons have thought very differently, and ha ; 
more distinctly the difference. 5 
one of his clients, when the latter suddenly became | 
shou wit © Diessing 0 rovidence, amply 
cared fur ; but such assurances he well knew were but 
a ow came the test of the friendships he had 
formed, for however it may be the fashion to rail at 
a 
his lady’s reiterated assertion, that “doubtless the ished, re | structing the younger children, as in her brother’s 
nor mily had been 00 little appreciated; so, afer al, ber 
ances, and was too to notice robably i enry G—, ter balanced min i) “ some to 
eas for, him on enagids, to whom we have before alluded, stood by his bedside, | her ; and treated with indness and respect 
Mr Barton said, with frankness, “1 was mueli an- | and divining a father’s anxious thoughts, said boldly, | into whose views she thoroughly enters, notwithstand- 
noyed the other day that I could not stop and speak | “ Though ach son Aunt Ann would be 
to you, for you were precisely the person I most such a calamity 
wished to see. Had you been alone, it would have | as your befall your family, I will not forget your 
| services to me. I will take care that 
= though how, or on what, is not very clearly known. 
an 
. got terribly involved in litigation.” 
“Thank you for remembering me,” said the lawyer. 
think I am only doing as I would be by if I tell | anxious mind. Ihe very next day came a cadetship for 
: you the reason. Surely you cannot be aware what a | his second son, the gift of another patron ; and though 
scamp you were walking with !” it may not be always the deserving who meet with 
is a client of mine, and though he has been 
unfortunate, he is a man of good family.” we are willing to admit, the guerdon of the good and 
“Yes, but an outcast from, a disgrace to it—a | the wise. 
gambler and blackleg, who, having squandered his 
own handsome fortune, is now endeavouring by a 
ibble of the law to deprive his sisters of their Fost é 
ts; and who, shut out of his own sphere, will 
fawn on and flatter any one that can give him a dinner. | and of doubtful character. This was really an event 
: which common sagacity might have foreseen, for 
. ©f poor Monson, for however wilfully we may blind 
our judgment, there is something in truth which 
jerces through all. But, alas! the habits and tone 
entangled in a web so real and so controlling, that 
however dangerous and oppressive, there was little 
rational hope of extrication. Well did Mr Monson 
know that the very man so stigmatised by his best 
friend was his own invited guest for that day, the en- 
couraged associate of his children not for the first, 
but the hundredth time. Like many another unprin- 
cipled man, this person could make himself reasonably 
; monet in society, especially in such society as that 
of the Monson family, where a little judicious flattery 
was the one thing needful ; consequently, he was pre- 
eminently a favourite. He had taken advantage of 
the opportunities afforded in familiar intercourso, to | not yet moved on. Before he reached it, Mr Barton 
involve Mr Monson in money speculations of anythi discovered that, however strangely disguised, he was 
in reality his old friend Monson! Anxiety, terror, 
and suffering, were depicted on his countenance, while 
. the finger on his lip was a signal easily understood. f 
notions 0 mgh anc wrong confounde ong 
association with unprincipled people, till his mental 
It appeared that the ve rson of whom he had | * - - 
had sbeconded with | an academy of drawing and sculpture, which 
money of Monson’s in hie hands, to the amount of | Ws founded towards tet em err 
some thousands, whi provided to meet | Maria Theresa, Duchess odena, , the aca- 
Say demy was transferred to the ducal palace; it has a 
suspicious was transaction altogether, president and several professors, and a good collection 
Monson feared he was amenable to a harsher punish- | of models. Many forei i i 
: ee y foreign artists repair to Carrara 
ment than mere imprisonment for debt, and sacrificing | 4, the purpose of purchasing the blocks which they 
by this one fatal step the little reputation he retained, uire for their works, and which . ae 
he was about to ly the country, and esenpe worse | pes 
asive. But let us leave for a while this unhappy | consequences It might be that he knew nothing till on the spot. In the town there are several shops for 
Family, and turn to that of the Bartons, whom yA that day of the forgery and swindling, about which | the sale of common objects and ornaments in marble, 
rumour was so busy, but the old proverb, that “birds | which are worked by native artists. In 1827, a com- 
modious hotel and posting house was established by 
and dange in such an emergency, felt themselves unequal to ad- ge the pad > 
save only vise. All that ‘Kindness and the cat the 
can befall they did, which was to promise they not lose cathedral, the academy, various ste & 
: felt it. N sight of Miss Monson and Mary 7, who were left ) with throughout the city, the traveller is amply repaid : 
Sodily suff out a protector ; i in it sense of the 
werk te por ona,” Mr barton | 
scious of “ Aunt Ann” and her niece the following day; already | Lucca and Pisa. The district is remarkably salu- o 
ts, ight cri or 
aheont partice, and ftsling that it was eruel to leave | sculpture may afew 
two unprotected women amid so harrowing © sepne, in Carrara during the sultry season with considerable I 
they took them to their own home. Yet was there | *1vantage, professionally and otherwise; for he will ‘ 
the not only escape the malaria of the south, but have 
of Mary which disinclined Mrs Barton, how- | an opportunity of examining the various qualities of ’ 
ever much she might pity her, from choosing her for | statuary marble, and of procuring a choice store for 
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but not taking a parallel 


nation of the strata, as well as from the free face which 
the valleys afford, is worked with comparative ease. 
About 1200 men are employed at the different quar- 
ries, and at the mills for sawing the marble—the 
streams already alluded to affording the 


necessary 
moving power to the rude machinery. The annual 
rental is calculated at L.28,000, and value of the 
yearly exportations of the rough material at not less 
than a million. 


Some of the quarries now open are of great anti- 
quity, the Fanti Scritti, five miles east of Carrara, 


and the Canal Grande, were worked in the time of 


the Romans. The name of Fanti Scritti comes from 


three figures of Jupiter, Bacchus, and Hercules, which | othe 


are cut on the face of one of the marble cliffs, on which 
later artists and travellers have also inscribed their 
names.* In 1810, an inscription was discovered in 
the quarries of Colonnata, of the time of Tiberius, 
with the names of the consuls from the year 16 to 
24 of our era, and those of the decurions of the 
place, and that of Hilarius, the superintendent of the 
workmen. In the time of Augustus, the Lunigian 


_ marbles (so called from the town of Luna, about six 


miles south-west of Carrara) were employed in the 


buildings of Rome; but it was not till the time of 


Pliny that the finer sorts for statuary were discovered, 
and substituted by the sculptors of Rome for the 
marbles of Paros and Pentelicus. After the fall of the 
empire, the quarries lay neglected till the twelfth 
century, when the republic of Pisa having taken 
possession of the district, the works were resumed, 
and furnished the marble for Pisani and his dis- 
ciples. Since that time, new quarries have been 
opened in succession; those of Cresstola, Cima, Ca- 
vetta, and Polvaccio, supply the finer statuary marble ; 
and those of Ravaccione and Canalbianco the 


p The profuse waste attendant on the rude 

of excavating the blocks, has caused no sensible 
diminution of the material; indeed, the supply seems 
to be inexhaustible. 

According to the notes of a friend, who lately re- 
sided at Carrara, the mode of quarrying is unskilful 
and wasteful in the extreme. Blasting by gunpowder 
is the method adopted to detach the blocks from the 
main rock, and hence portions of the very best quality 
are not unfrequently shattered and rendered useless, 
unless for busts and other minor purposes. Notwith- 
standing this, there are many thousand tons exported 
during the year in blocks from 10 to 200 cubic feet, 
and of the finest quality. In removing a block from 
its original bed, no description of machinery is ever 
used except crow-bars and rollers; and the workmen 
often allow masses of extraordinary dimensions to go 
down the valley “by the run,” a practice sometimes 
attended with fatal effects to the traveller beneath.t 
On reaching a low embankment at the foot of the 
Monte Poggio, the marble is left for the inspection of 
purchasers. After sale, it is placed upon a large 
timber carriage, and drawn by oxen to the sea-side, 
a distance varying from three to seven miles, along 
the roughest of all rough roads in the universe. In 
this cavalcade each driver, having the charge of a 
pair of oxen, is seated upon a wooden yoke, which 


* A quarto pamphlet, descriptive of these works, with an en- 
graving of the group by Pinelli, was published at Rome in 1419, 
and dedicated to the venerable president of the Royal Academy 
at Carrara—Count Monzoni. 

+ A melancholy instance of the 
curred during the sojourn of our informant. A large circular mass 


in the hands of the workmen, rolled down the steep with im- 
mense velocity towards the carriage-road below, where a 
lovely girl of fi ‘Was collecting marble powder for household 

On hearing the shouts of the quarrymen, the poor 
maiden looked upwards, and perceived the mass in its resistless 
course; but fear fixed her to the spot, The ponderous mass 
trembled for a moment on its edge, and the next it fell heavily 
over its helpless victim, severing the accompanied 
her in twain. 


;| imaginable. Nor is there need of horn to sound the 


thirty or forty pairs happen 
carriage, the exhibition is one of the most grotesque 
of the cavalcade, for the shouting and sacras 

the drivers are herald sufficient for at least a couple 
of miles before them. On their arrival at the beach, 
near the village of Avenza, the marble is removed 
from the carriage, and forced along a gangway into a 
flat-bottomed barge; and as the tide at that part of 
the Mediterranean rises only some six or eight inches, 
it is not uncommon to see a new gangway constructed 
for each succeeding load which arrives from the 


strongly 

and which, when loaded, proceeds by Spezzia, Pietra 
Santa, and Pisa, to Leghorn. Were there a pier with 
a crane of sufficient power erected at Avenza, the 
advantages to the marble-merchants would be incal- 
culable; but the Italians generally have such a deep- 


rooted dislike to improve upon the primitive modes of 


their predecessors, that railroads, steam-power, or 
such improvements, are at present quite out of the 
question. On arriving at horn, the marble is 
transhipped by means of a large circular machine, 
about twenty feet in diameter, called the King’s 
Pontoon, and which is kept in motion by a party of 
convicts after the fashion of the English treadmill. 
No British traders make up their entire cargo of 
marble, but generally are three-fourths laden with 
light goods for Florence, Lucca, and other ports of 
Italy; and hence from three to nine months is fre- 
quently spent in completing their cargoes, to the dis- 
advantage of the marble-merchant, who has in most 
instances to pay ready money for every purchase he 
makes at Carrara. 

Notwithstanding these rude and imperfect modes of 
excavation and exportation, the marble of Carrara is 
so highly prized in sculpture, that the quarries and 

r i works constitute the chief wealth of 
the territory. The price is exceedingly varied, and 
of course depends greatly upon the size of the block 
and the degree of fineness. During the Peninsular 
war, the exportation of statuary marble from the 
countries under the dominion of Napoleon was pro- 
hibited, and at one time it became so scarce in Eng- 
land, as to be sold at seven guineas per cubic foot. In 
1812, the late Sir Francis Chantrey being the success- 
ful candidate for a statue of George III. for the city 
of London, paid the sum of six guineas per foot for a 
block of Carrara marble for his purpose; but the same 
quality of material can now be procured for less than 
half that sum from the same quarries, the duty and 
freightage having been greatly reduced. It is always 
difficult to estimate the value of statuary marble from 
the external appearance of the rude block; but our 
informant mentions, that blocks of inferior quality 
are invariably rough-picked, in order to hide any 
flaws, while those of the finest quality are allowed to 
remain in the same state in which they are raised 
from the quarry. The veined and dove-coloured 
marbles — found in great abundance —are more 
cheaply obtained; as is also the marmo ordinario, 
or ordinary marble, which is held in high estima- 
tion throughout the continent for statues, tombs, and 
other erections exposed to the weather. The arch- 
way in front of the queen’s palace, in St James’s Park, 
is of this most durable of all Italian 
marbles ; and Michael Angelo used the same rock for 
some of his most celebrated works in Florence and 
other places. 

The white or statuary marble of Carrara is con- 
sidered superior, both in texture and purity of colour, 
to either the Parian or Pentelic marbles oa by the an- 
cients, and is now preferred by all sculptors through- 
out Europe. It is of a brilliant white colour, has a 
granular texture, and, when broken, has a sparkling 
ap like loaf-sugar. It is susceptible of a high 
polish, and is applicable to every species of sculpture, 
except when dark veins intrude and spoil the beauty 
of the work. It contains occasional nests of rock- 
crystal of dazzling purity, known by the name of 
Carrara diamonds. ‘The Lunigian variety is also 
snow-white, and is more finely granular and com- 
pact ; it was preferred by the Grecian sculptors both 
to the Parian and Pentelic marbles ; and it is usually 
supposed that the Apollo Belvidere, as well as the 
Antinous of the Capitol, were wrought out of this 
variety. The Parian marble, obtained from the 
island of Paros, is also of a white colour, having a 
yellowish tint; it is also finely granular, and when 

lished, has somewhat of a waxy appearance ; it 
Colene by exposure to the air, and is one of the most 
durable varieties known. The finest Grecian sculpture 
which has been preserved to the present time is of 
the Parian marble. The principal statues of it now 
extant are the Medicean Venus, Diana Venatrix, and 
Venus leaving the bath. The Pentelic marble nearly 
resembles the Parian, but is a coarser granulation, and 
is sometimes splintery. It was obtained from Mount 
Pentelicus, near Athens, and was generally preferred 
by the Grecian artists to the Parian marble. The 
Parthenon was built entirely of Pentelic marble ; and 


many of the Athenian statues, and works carried on | 


in Athens during the administration of Pericles, were, 
executed of it. Dr Clarke, however, has observed,. 
that while the works wrought of Parian marble remain 
perfect to the present time, those of Pentelic have 
suffered considerable decomposition, and sometimes 
exhibit a surface as rude and earthy as common lime- 
stone, There are numerous examples of Pentelic 


marble in those works of Phidias, amongst the Elgin 
collection in the British Museum. 


ILLUSTRATED PERIODICALS, 


TuE practice of publishing engravings in newspapers 
has long been adopted by many of the London jour- 
nals. On the occasion of any very appalling crime, 
the report of it was frequently accompanied with 
pictures of the scene in which it occurred, or portraits 
of the chief criminals. These prints, roughly exe- 
cuted upon wood, were not put forth with any pre- 
tension to beauty or pictorial effect, but as mere 
representations of places and 
the time occupying public attention. Great improve- 
ments have, however, recently been made, not only in 
the art of engraving upon wood, but in that of print- 
ing. Soon after Bewick had revived the former (which 
he did about forty years ago), attention was drawn 
to the practicability of taking good impressions from 


persons that were at 


relief engravings by the beautiful work of the late 
Mr Savage, entitled “ Decorative Printing.” It must 
be understood, that wood-cuts have the advantage over 
all kinds of intaglio engraving, of being printed by the 
same process as, and consequently with, letter-press. 
But one disadvantage had to be got over ; a “ form” of 
type (or that collection of pages which is printed upon 
one side of a sheet) requires an equal pressure on every 
part of it; whilst to print wood-cuts effectively, the 
pressure should be unequal ; that is to say, the dark 
parts of the picture should be “brought up” bya 
heavier pull than the light parts and the surrounding 
types. This difficulty was surmounted, but by a pro- 
cess which would require too technical a description to 
be generally understood,* and séveral profusely il- 
lustrated works were published; the most popular 
of which was “Northcote’s Fables.” Still, to within 
the last ten years, it was found impracticable to 
produce anything approaching first-rate impressions 
from steam-presses ; the means used for producing 
the lights and shades with the flat pressure of the 
old-fashioned press partially failing when applied to 
the cylindrical pressure of the machine. But here 
the engraver came to the printer’s aid. Hitherto the 
block of wood, when prepared to receive the engraving, 
was made perfectly flat, that every line in the forth- 
coming picture which stood in relief, might receive an 
equal pressure in printing ; but now the engraver marks 
out those parts of the design where the lights are to 
come, and scrapes away the surface of his block, so that 
they shall lie lower than the shaded and darker parts 
of the engraving. Hence, when in the cylinder-press, 
each shade receives a better distributed proportion of 
pressure ; the darker shades a heavy, and the lighter 
ones a light impression. 
these means and have 
to news and other publications, 
to such that illustrated are now 
what may be,termed “the rage.” Far from content 
with the modest pretensions oft the murder-illustrative 
broadsides of bygone times, they demand patronage 
on the score of taste and art. The first venture of 
the sort was made about a year and a-half ago, and 
still appeals to public patronage under the title of the 
“ I}lustrated News.” Every number contains from 
twehty to thirty engrevings, illustrative of events 
which have taken p' within the week or 
month. The next was the “ Pictorial Times,” the ge- 
neral appearance of which exhibits a severer taste than 
its precursor, while the literature ranks with that of 
the best weekly newspapers. But the most successful 
of these unions of art and literature is a monthly jour- 
nal, now in its fifth number, entitled the “ Illuminated 
Magazine.” There being in this casemore time for pre- 
paring both engravings and articles than is allowed to 
the two weekly journals, less excuse, of course, exists 


for inferiority. It is edited by Mr Jerrold— 
another name for caustic wit, and healthy, because 
seldom misplaced humour—assisted b r Mark 
Lemon, the clever farce writer, and a host of lively 


literary sketchers. As a specimen of the amusement 
to be obtained from the “ Illuminated Magazine,” we 
abridge an article illustrative of one of the miseries of 
a in London, and entitled 


A QUIET STREET. 


Born under the shadow of a wood, where the 
of the wild-pigeon, and the hum of the beetle, were t 
rudest sounds that assailed one from year’s end to year’s 
end, it may well be believed that, on coming to settle in 
the metropolis, a horror of its noise was one of the first 
horrors that pervaded us. The rattle of the Strand, and 
* The recently 


lished “Dictionary of Printing,” by Mr 
Savage, will reader information tls By 
consulting article ‘‘ Overlaying.” 


his future labours. The academy, which is spacious, | embraces the necks of his pair, and armed with an 
2 and well furnished ee eee ae iron-pointed rod, he goads the flanks of his neigh- 
to the public; and there, in his early days, John | bour’s brutes, the succeeding driver doing the same 
‘ Flaxman, the prince of English sculptors, studied, | kind office for the teem that precedes him. When - 
: and made his admirable designs from the Iliad and 
Odyssey. Carrara has produced several good artists ; a 
among others, Danese Guncen, a sculptor and poet 
and the Tacca, father and son, both sculptors, who 
flourished in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Ascending the stream which flows henge the 
town, the traveller soon arrives at the beds of dove- 
coloured marble, streaked with purple or blue, called ee 
Bardiglio. Higher up the valley, on either side, are 
beds of white saccharoid marble, dipping at a high 
angle, slope. these beds 
ly a few are of such a texture and eyes 
as to be highly prized by the statuary; if the | quarries, in order to launch the barge into deeper - 
quarrymen succeed in obtaining one block in ten that | water. These barges convey their. cargoes to a = 
preserves a good colour throughout, they are satisfied. Co 
At a still higher elevation, the marble becomes of a an 
dull, dead colour; but of this blocks of any size may 
be obtained for architectural purposes, The principal 
quarries of veined marble are worked in some of the : 
adjoining valleys, which descend from the Monte Sagro, 
of Carrara, For upwards of 2000 years, these mar , 
have continued to be exported; and at present there 5 
are nearly one hundred quarries open, which are ap- 
parently inexhaustible. The rock belongs to the pri- 
mary formation of geologists ; and from the high incli- 
| blocks and slabs of coarser grain for architectural ; 
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get anything in London, quiet or racket, gaiety or re- 
, the splendour of a palace or the gloom of a 

cloister ; green pease at Christmas or skating at Mid- 

gumrmvr ; in short, anything, if you have but money.” 

“You don’t happen to——” 

“Yes, Ido: I know the very place for you: 
Street, in the Strand—one of those little streets that ran 
down to the river—leads to nowhere—iron railings at the 
; often looked down and never saw anything coming 
except the breeze from the river—very salubrious— 
very convenient, too, for the omnibuses—only two mi- 
nutes’ walk, and three to the fourpenny boats—nice dis- 
tance, too, from the West-end, and easy for the ne 8 


“Tl certainly loox at the street.” 

And I did look at the street. The very first thing, 
the very next morning, I visited the localities, and ex- 

ined the evid on the spot. Everything confirmed 
my friend's statement: not a vehicle to be seen, not a 
noof to be heard—all was still as Stonehenge. I rushed 
to the first “ Apartments Furnished” that caught my eye, 
fearful lest, some other admirer of “ still life” should dash 


not be a better proof of the gen’ ired ¢ 
the spot than the look-out the window at that 
moment. 

I took the lodgings for a twelvemonth certain, begin- 


ning from the Monday next ensuing. 

Iam engaged at chambers during the middle of the 
day ; but in the evening, bidding good-by to Coke and 
Chitty, and all such abominations, I fly to the solace of 
my pet poets, my favourite romancists, my beloved old 
chroniclers, and live over again, in the pages of Froissart 
or Commines, days that have long since passed away ; 
or, in the stanzas of Spenser or Milton, scenes that have 
only existed in the dream-land of these mighty cosmo- 
gonists. It is then that a quiet street is a blessing worthy 
of the gods. Now, thought I, on the evening of the ini- 
tiatory Monday, as I turned out of the noisy Strand into 
my hermitage, now for a delicious dreamy night with 
the immortals! 


“ Sich a gittin up stairs and playin’ on the fiddle, 
Sich 4 gittin up stairs I nivir did see,” 


or me upon two clarionets, a big drum, triangle, 
bone, cymbals, cornet a piston, and octave flute, 
was the chime that saluted my unhappy ears, before I 
had well turned the corner. Execrating the performers 
all the way down from No. | to No. 264.1 rapped a sulky 
double rap at the door of my cloister. 

“You've got music to-night,” said I to the maid who 
eame to open the door, with a withering tone of bitter 


and a man with a guitar ; and another, with one of t 
sings ln songs, ‘As I view 


came in due course, with many more that she had said 
nothing about. Reading was out of the question. The 


“* Goddess fair and free, 
In beaven yclept Euphrosyne,” 


was put to flight by 

“* The miller’s lovely daughter.” 
Phillip Von Artevelt and his White Hoods were dissi- 
by The Irish Quadrille; Una and her milk-white 
b were forced to knock under to Kathleen Mavour- 
neen; Charles the Bold was obliged to beat a retreat 
the Bold Dragoon. It was not enough either to 
doomed to listen to their tunes under the window, 
with it ; but one heard the wretches com- 
discordant campaign at the very top of 
which you knew they would approach 
crescendo, to the very threshold of your 
capo all their loudest pieces, for 
cation of the gentleman opposite, at 

taste for military music. 
jeately hinted to my landlady that I didn't think 
to stay. She (as delicately) adverted 
to the y of a twel th’s warning, and won- 
dered I should object to music, as all “ her gentlemen,” 

their 


jously, had e 


of a bad bargain. As for the music, thought I, I shall 
get used to it. 

Yes, I did “ get used to it” with a vengeance ; 
soon found out fat every band and every of the 
lot had a certain (and very limited) set of tunes, which 
he, she, or they sang or played pelea ape ye with- 
out change, variation, or cadenza ad livi of any kind 
or description. For instance, the man with the wheel- 
barrow always commenced operations at No. 1, 
with “Oh merry row the bonny bark.” Then he trundled 
off to No. 3, where he achieved “ When time hath bereft 
thee.” At No.5, he tipped us “ Rory O’More.” No. 7, 
where there were young ladies, was favoured with “ As 
I view these scenes so ¢ ing”—the latter part, where 
the si so often repeats “I love thee, love thee still,” 

eliciting a fourpenn piece, and an encore. At 

o. 9,“ The Angel’s Wh —though in anything but a 
whisper. No. ll, “ Kat Mavourneen.” No. 13 (a 
serious family lives here), “Martin Luther's Hymn.” 
No. 15 (in Chancery—no song). No. 16, “ The Canadian 
Boat-song,” for one voice. No. 18 (more young 
ladies), “ Believe me, if all those endearing youn 
charms.” No. 20, “Oh, merry row” again. No. 
“When time hath bereft thee,” second time on these 
paving stones ; and so on with all the rest. 

This is bad enough ; but not the worst. Many of our 
singers have not half so good a collection as the ambu- 
latory Phillips. There is one woman with a seventeen- 
nightingale-power of voice, that has but three blessed 
songs for her whole stock in trade. These are, “ The 
Maid of Lodi,” “ The Banks of Allan Water,” and “ The 
Maid of Lianwellyn for me.” You may fancy the agony 
of four Maids of i, and four Millers’ lovely Daughters, 
and four Maids of Lianwellyn, all in one street. * * 

I believe it is an understood thing, that in all quiet, 
retired, genteel streets like ours, every lady on each 
side the way is bound to keep a dog, or dogs of some 
kind or other, for the especial amusement of herself, and 
annoyance of her neighbours. Such, at all events, is the 
practice in Street. Every house has its two or 
three fat iels, Skye terriers, or Italian greyhounds. 
As none of the houses have yards or gardens, when the 
little dears are to be aired and exercised, they are 
brought into the street—ours is such a quiet street, 
there’s not the least danger. Then, the moment the 
doors open, away they tear, barking and squalling up 
and down the pavement, like so many mad thi 
Often it happens that two kennels are let loose at t 
same moment. Then t come into collision, and the 
clamour is most terrific. Then the young ladies become 
agonised, and add their most sweet voices to the din. 
Such cries of, “ Flora, Flora, Flora, do come here; Flo, 
Flo, Flo!” “Neptune, Neptune! naughty dog, Nep! how 
dare you, sir?” (with a whack on the side of his head, 
which only makes Nep more qe vent his spleen 
on Miss No. 14’s pet Blenheim). a scene of sending 
for James at the beer-shop round the corner, to come and 
part the belligerents: then a scene of the maids running, 
with their aprons over their heads, to fetch said James, 
and not coming back again, but having a bit of gossip 
together, and a bit of a lark with James, round the beer 
butt: then the mistresses scolding and giving warning : 
then the maids taking warning, and demanding their 
wages: then James biting the little dogs’ tails, and 
oo squeak out more vehemently than ever: 
then all the rest of the dogs from all the neighbouring 
courts and alleys within earshot coming open-mouthed 
to take part in the fray: and then—but we have said 
enough to show the charm of keeping dogs in a quiet 
street. 

When, on that ever-memorable Monday, I first took my 
eremitical apartments, I made an especial point of cate- 
chising the widow as to the existence of any fellow- 
lodgers practising the mysteries of violoncello or French 
horn, and kept a sharp look-out in the various rooms 
for an ptoms of jingling piano-forte or 

Aang was not, I ascertained, a single musi 

trument in the house. But I forgot to take into con- 
sideration the adjoining houses, divided only from ours by 
the thinnest of all thin party walls. No. 22}, on the 
right, and No. 24, on the left, both keep piano-fortes ; 
and as there are families in both houses, taking 
turn and turn about at practice, you may fancy my 
situation is none of the ntest. No 22. Reo Ben | 
its piano-forte (a verital eg close up 
my north wall ; so that, when I lie down with a - 
ache on the sofa, there is about two inches and a-half 
distance between the instrument and my throbbing 
wa This is bad enough—the incessant thumping 
of No, 224 on that antediluvian Cl ti ; not s0 
bad as No. 24, at the south wall of my cloister. The 
thirteen young ladies at that house sing as well as phy! 
“John Cramer” was a hard trial, but “Crevelli” is 
twenty times worse. [tum-ti-tum was sufficiently excru- 
ciating, but do-re-mi-fa is perfectly annihilating to every 
feeling of comfort or resignation. 

We would willingly stop here, for it seems like ex- 
aggeration ; but we cannot —— the truth — our 
whole suff must be told. e have spoken of our 
next-door bours. “Oh, save me from my friends!” 
is an old maxim ; Oh, save me from my neighbours! 
would be as apt « one: but the united enormities of 24 
and 224 (no, not even if they were multiplied into them- 
selves), can exceed the amount of suffering we have de- 
rived from our visd-vis, No. 28 A. The mansion in 
Pepe is a boarding-house (the term “ boarding,” in 
this instance, having pretty much the same signification 
as when applied to an enemy’s ship, namely, an attack 
for “ your money or your life”); and amongst the 
boarders are two, a young lady and gentleman, who 

dusts an the anh fate. I said “ duets,” 

t then I am in error, If they dealt in pluralities, I 
would be as lenient towards them as a canon or an arch- 
deacon, but they do not ; they have but one solitary mor- 
tal duet between them, which they play pangs | 
untiringly, unflinchingly. Morning, noon, and night, at it 
they go: dinner, tea, and , still the same charm : 
the inaid has lighted’ the fize in moming, 


after she has “ covered the sofa” in an evening, ding 


dong they Keep up the game With so much practice 


much longer they are li to up against it, is 
more than I can predict. P 4 : 


Of minor annoyances, sq’ and swearing, 
canaries ing, Piping finches, cats in the gutters, 
e 


erickets in the walls, 


young tleman with the squeaking voice below, the 
youn y in the next ment that wakes herself 
up th an alarum (which, being a bad one, always goes 
off at the wrong hour, and generally in the middle of the 
night), the eight-day clock on the stairs, that strikes the 
quarters, and plays a tune every twenty minutes, the 
children gamboling in front of the house (who, in more 
bustling neighbourhoods, are sent to run wild in the 
parks), the street criers and venders of last-dying speech 
and confessions, who seem to have a peculiar satisfaction 
in letting off their voices in our echoing locality, of them 
I will say nothing, for I cannot speak of them with tem- 
per ; but this I will say, that many men have died from 
much less provocation than I have had ; and if I do die 
—but no matter! if I do come to this pass, if the mutes 
are to be sent for, where will they find themselves so 
much at home as here—our’s is such a quiet street. 

Many of the illustrations, not only in the magazine 
from which the above is quoted, but in the other pub- 
lications we have spoken of, are engraved in a style 
which seems to carry the art of wood engraving as far 
as itcan go. Objects are not only distinctly and ex- 
pressively presented, but are combined in pictorial 
effects whieh the art would have been thought in- 
capable even a very few years ago. 


OCCASIONAL NOTE. 
MERITS AND REWARDS IN LITERATURE. 


Ir bas become the fashion to congratulate literary 
men on the patronage which they now derive from 
the public through the medium of the booksellers, as 
a considerable improvement upon the system which 
prevailed in former ages, when authors looked to 
grandees and governments for the remuneration of 
their services to mankind. Perhaps the supposed be- 
nefits of this change are estimated rather more highly 
than they ought to be. The fact may be, as assumed, 
that any man of decent abilities and prudence may 
realise an income by his pen, if he chooses to devote 
it to some of the immediate wants of the public, as, 
for instance, the editing of newspapers and other pe- 
riodical works. But the question may still remain—If 
any man of the same qualities wishes to employ him- 
self in the composition of books calculated at once to 
enrich the permanent literary stores of his country, 
and to yield him a respectable reputation, present and 
future, will he be able to live by his exertions? To 
this question, it appears to us, from all we have seen 
of literary business, that the answer can only be—He 
may, but there is no certainty that he will, for there 
is no necessary relation whatever between the merits 
of such literary services and the remunerations which 
they are to obtain through the medium of bookselling. 
It cannot be difficult to make this generally evident. 
Let it be observed, the sale of printed paper being 
that on which the remuneration depends, it becomes 
very obvious that each author’s gains will be according 
to the quantity of that which he causes to be sold, 
and the amount of profit realised upon each copy of 
his works. Now, there will be no extensive sale unless 
there be some merit ; but it is equally true that there 
may be an extensive sale, in one case, with but a 
moderate share of merit ; while, in another, very great 
merit may fail to secure this kind of patronage. For 
the simple fact is, that the public do not buy books with 
a direct regard to the merit of the author, but to the 
hopes which they entertain of profit and amusement 
from what they read ; it being equally true that they 
are often baulked in the wish to buy by the size and 
price of the particular book which they would like 
to possess. Here, accordingly, unless it could be 
shown that the public’s bopes of entertainment and 
instruction, and also the saleableness of books, as far as 
size and price are concerned, are invariably in the ratio 
of the absolute merits of their authors, it must appear 
clearly proved that there is no absolutely necessary 
connexion between literary merits and the rewards 
which flow from the sale of books. 

To illustrate by examples: An accomplished and in- 
dustrious writer spends ten or fifteen years—the very 
flower of mature existence—in composing a histori- 
cal work, which is generally acknowledged to be able, 
correct, useful—an honour to the cousgry—an impor- 
tant public service. But allowing the merit of a book, 
published at three or four pounds, and purchasing it, 
are two different things; and this honour to the 
country perhaps scarcely pays paper and print. ‘The 
ten or fifteen years of a good man’s life have of course 


+ 


the rumble of Oxford Street, went to our very heart’s 
core ; and when we came to the point where these Thames : 
we fairly thought our brain would crack at the rably we ot a bit of it: they have not even a 
cal din. notion of the pace at which the music should go. * * 
The “we” who tells the story is advised by a friend to How my nerves have stood the wear and tear of thia 
look out for “some nice quiet street, where there’s no 
thoroughfare, and no shops, and no public-houses, and 
no cab-stand, and no nothing, where you'll be able to sleep 
in comfort, and spend your evenings in as perfect a state 
of quiet, as — were snoozing beneath the branches 
of your native forest.” 
* You think so 7” the cooper’s shop in the back lane, the church chimes at 
“Think so! I'm sure of it. My dear fellow, you ma the top of the street, the coal-barge men at the bottom, 
. the old gentleman with the heavy boots overhead, the 
ew 
80) 
co 
in short, just the thing—and so very, very quiet.” 
habitation. The landlady was of course a widow ; she, 
: too, loved quiet: if ———— Street had not been a quiet | 
street, she would never have settled in it: it was still to a 
fault: it might almost be called dull by a person not of 
studious habits—but perhaps I was of studious habits (I | iat te ade 
owned the soft impeachment) ; and, indeed, there could po 
irony on the “music.” But maids-of-all-work don’t un- 
Werstand irony (unless its flat-irony), and instead of re- 
sponding in a splenetic mood, as I had anticipated, the 
girl replied with a giggle of delight, “Oh yes, sir, every 
evening! we’ve music every evening! "bout the time as 
gentlemen comes home to their dinnerd, they always 
come round and play for above an hour in the street.” 
“Yes, sir,” chimed in the widow, who just then ap- 
. peared from the back parlour, “and as soon as they’re 
gone, some more are sure to come. There’s a harp band 
attends three times a-week, and a party of glee-singers, 
a most beautiful v’ice makes the street ring again. Oh, 
and lots more; for you see, sir, the musicians all come 
and pay us a visit—ours is such a quiet street!” ~ 
4 The horror of that first evening I shall never forget. 
All the minstrels that my landlady had — me 
asi 
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passed in vain, as far as profit is concerned, and he 
would perhaps be as ill fed and lodged as a cynical 
philosopher, or an Icelandic priest, if he did not inter- 


rapt his task occasionally to write things less valuable 
to his country, but more immediately lucrative. An- 
other kind of author—we shall suppose a man of ad- 
mitted merit, like the late Mr Southey—writes poetry 
which places him in the first rank of living versifiers ; 
but not one of his books of that kind returns him 
any profit whatever. This is a case occurring every 
day. lt was Mr Wordsworth’s, till within these few 
years ; when, at length, a modified popularity rendered 
his works a source of profit. On the other hand, a 
small narrative work, involving neither labour nor 
thought in the composition, may, from its patness to 
some crisis of public curiosity, produce not merely a 
considerable, but a very large remuneration. Or a 
small bundle of light verses, scribbled off perhaps in a 
fortnight, may, as in the case of the Rejected Ad- 
dresses, prove highly and permanently lucrative ; while 
classical but serious poems lie comparatively neglected, 
and of course unproductive. 

It is not, of course, very easy to decide between 
merits of a solid kind and merits of a light kind ; but 
it will generally be admitted that, if a man has merit 
who can spin droll stories from his brain, calculated 
to attract sixty thousand readers, so also there is some 
merit in him who can excogitate thoughts and maxims 
calculated to advance mankind as thinking beings, and 
to save them from many of the most dismal penalties 
of ignorance. Now, if the spinner of droll stories rea- 
lises several thousands from a single tome, thrown 
off in a few months, while the philosopher gains not a 
pentty by the labours of a lifetime, it is pretty evident, 
we think, that the proportion of merits, and the pro- 
portion of rewards, are not strictly in harmony. 

The form, size, and price of a book, and many other 
circumstances altogether external, often tell power- 
fully in the matter of profits. Literary excellence, 
and really useful good matter, may be contained in a 
volume of too large a size, or too small ; too dearly 
priced, or too cheap, to be profitable. A book may 
come out at an unlucky time, or it may make its 
appearance at the exit of the taste to feed which 
the composition has been put forth. One man may 
have spoken wisely, delightfully, but in a nutshell, 
so that only a very small book, not burdenable with 
much allowance to the author, is the result. Another 
may have had to do with a topic which defied compres- 
sion into less than a space which rendered sale almost 
hopeless. Disappointments from such causes are be- 
falling literary men every day. With no wish to make 
invidious comparisons, we may venture to say, that 
the public would rather want one of Scott’s metrical 
romances than the “ Pleasures of Hope ;” yet the 
diffuse minstrel of the border got his two guineas at 
first for “ Rokeby,” while Mr Campbell would have 
been thought mad to price his gem-like production 
above a few shillings. And in the subsequent career 
of the two books, we have no doubt that the former 
has always been the more profitable. 

From all of these causes, literary gains from book- 
selling are, we conceive, a perfectly hap-hazard affair. 
Some authors are, no doubt, realising large sums from 
books which really are, in their way, respectable con- 
tributions to our literature ; and long may they do so. 
But, on the other hand, authors, the actual value of 
whose contributions is equally great, or greater, realise 
little or nothing from their writings, merely because 
these, from peculiarities of the public taste and the 
public needs, or from the bulk or other external cha- 
racters of the books themselves, are not so well adapted 
to become a merchandisable article. Nor will exten- 
sion of copyright, either in respect of time or geogra- 
phical space, remedy the inconsistency, but only ren- 


der it the more glaring, seeing that books of light ' 


literature form the bulk of those which are demanded 
either in the future or in foreign countries. We there- 
fore think that the change from the one kind of pa- 
tronage to the other is not an unmixed matter of con- 
gratulation. When we look into the history of the 
literary men of the last century, it is quite surprising 
to observe what a number of them were placed in in- 
dependent circumstances by political and aristocratic 
patrons. Young, Thomson, Mallet, Mickle, Aken- 
side, among the poets; Robertson, Biair, Smith, and 
Johnson, among the prose writers, are but examples 
of the list. e suspect that the situation in which 
these men were co uently placed, the ease and 
peace of their minds, the freedom to indulge in the 
course of study which they liked best, were advan- 
tages somewhat superior to the power which their 
successors enjoy of making equal incomes by an in- 
cessant toil in walks of literature to which perhaps 
they have no inclination, and in which they may work 
for years without accumulating either cash or beg 
Are not these good arguments for a somewhat more 
liberal extension of state patronage to literary men of 
approved merit, than it has been the fashion of late 


years to approve off Pensions may, generally speak- 


tend to take away motives for exertion ; on 
it aot daplorabl thatthe best he 


often lost 
—because of the necessities of poverty! And is en- 
dowment sure in all cases to produce indolence? Is 
it not chiefly in a secondary of minds that this 
tendency is seen? The on poet or philosopher, 
we conceive, is not to rendered torpid by such 
means. He is generally an enthusiast, with whom 
the exercise of his faculties is its own reward in the 
pleasure which it yields him. Granting, therefore, 
that governments could act with the discrimination 
necessary to make a proper selection of cases, it does 
not be py to us that any evil effects at all propor- 
tioned to those of an regen kind, might be expected 
from the adoption of a more liberal pelag towards 
men of letters—while of the uncertainty of all other 
means of sustaining them, there can, we think, from 
the above statements, be no sort of doubt. 


DISCOVERIES ON THE NORTH COAST 
OF AMERICA. 


Tue series of voyagers and travellers ending with 
Ross and Back had established that America did 
not trend in one unbroken continent to the North 
Pole, but, whatever islands might exist in that direc- 
tion, that the mainland was for the most part bounded 
by a coast line, which in all likelihood extended con- 
tinuously from the straits of Davis on the one hand, 
to those of Behring on the other. Still, up to 1836, 
the perfect continuity of this coast was not ascertained, 
and the map showed two blanks, the one between the 
149th and 156th degrees, the other between the 96th 
and 108th degrees of west longitude. To complete 
the survey of these untrodden portions, if practicable, 
and so to establish the existence of a north-west pas- 
sage, it was determined by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany to fit out an expedition, which should pro- 
ceed overland, and thereby be untrammelled by the 
hopeless task of navigating the frozen straits of 
the Arctic Ocean. Accordingly, in July 1836, 
orders were issued to Messrs Dease and Simpson, 
two of the Company’s officers ; but they did not com- 
mence their explorations till the following season. 
The plan, as detailed in Mr Simpson’s narrative,* 
was as follows:—The party were to winter at Fort 
Chipewyan, a trading establishment of the Company, 
about 60 degrees north latitude, and 110 degrees west 
longitude ; and in the summer of 1837, to proceed by 
boat down the Slave River, Great Slave Lake, and the 
Mackenzie River, to the Polar Ocean. Having reached 
the sea, they were to proceed westward to Cape North, 
and having thus traced the complete coast line in the 
direction of Behring’s Straits, they were to retrace 
their course, and winter at Great Bear Lake. On the 
breaking up of the ice, in summer 1838, the party 
were to descend the Coppermine River, and then to 
proceed along the coast to the eastward ; and if they 
failed to complete the eastward survey in one summer, 
they were to return to their winter quarters, re- 
descend the Coppermine River in summer ’39, and 
push as far eastward in the direction of Davis’ Straits 
as might be found practicable. Such was the course 
marked out for them by the Company; we shall now 
follow them in its perilous accomplishment, as guided 
by the rapid but interesting narrative before us. 
Presuming that the reader is sufficiently acquainted 
with the character of Red River Settlement, in 50 
north latitude, and 98 west longitude, we shall skip 
over Mr Simpson’s introductory chapter, merely re- 
marking, that while he spent the autumn there in 
preparing himself for his perilous adventures, Mr 
Dease had gone before to Chipewyan with the men, 
provisions, boats, and other fittings of the expedition. 
It was so late as the 1st December 1836 that Mr 
Simpson set out on his winter’s journey for Chipewyan 
on Lake Athabasca—a distance of 1277 statute miles, 
through trackless forests, and over snow-covered 
plains and frozen lakes! The narrative of this journey, 
which was accomplished in dog-sledges, is spirited and 
enlivening, and presents a vivid sketch of these wintry 
regions. Here we have our adventurer joining in a wolf 
or buffalo hunt on the plains, there careering over a 
frozen lake on his sledge ; here making his “ Christmas 
couch on willow branches, rough, indeed, but rendered 
smooth by health and exercise ;” there facing a tem- 
perature 46 degrees below zero—so cold, that his fin- 
gers were “literally burned with the sextant while 
taking the usual observations.” This, however, is 
all endured without a murmur, nay, with cheer- 


herd of red-deer, by a rencounter with a pack of 


* Narrative of the Discoveries on the North Coast of America, 
Effected by the Officers of the Hudson's Bay Company, during 
te cree By Thomas Simpson, Esq. London; Bent- 


wolves, or by some of those incidents. peculiar to 
the wilderness, which throw at once their charms 
around every pain and peril. The features of the 
country passed over are but slightly noticed by Mr. 
Simpson. Frozen rivers, lakes, awamps, plains, and 
forests, succeed each other—the forests of oak and 
elm gradually giving place to those of pine, and these 
again to mere clumps and coverts of poplar, willow, 
and dwarf birches. What are called plains consist of 
a collection of hills and hollows, tossed ther in a 
wild wave-like form, “ as if some ocean been sud- 
denly petrified while heaving its huge billows in a 
tumultuous swell.” According to Mr Simpson, the 
basis of these plains consists of limestone, and where 
the surface was exposed, he found “ quantities of little 
shells strewed about in all directions,” indicating 
that at no distant period these prairies have been 
swamps and lakes, analogous to those extensive 
sheets of water which still overspread so much of 
Northern America. The animals met with during 
the journey were the red and moose-deer, the buffalo, 
wolf, badger, otter, white hare, partridge, owl, and 
raven; while all the rivers and lakes abounded in fish, 
which yield a constant supply of fresh and wholesome 
food, summer and winter. On the Ist of February 
1837, Mr Simpson reached Chipewyan, precisely 
two months from the day on which he left Red River 
Settlement. 

The winter at Chipewyan (which, like 
other establishments belonging to the Company, is 
dignified by the name of “ fort”) presented nothing 
unusual; and by the middle of April, the weather 
became mild and pleasant. “On the 13th, there fell 
a copious shower of rain ; on the 17th, the first swans 
were seen on the south side of Lake Athabasca; and 
on the 2lst, several flocks of wild fowl flew past the 
establishment. In the woods, the cranberry and 
sag disclosed their crimson and purple fruit, so 
long hidden beneath the snow; the buds of the 
willow began to appear; from bush and tree a tribe of 
little birds twittered and carolled in the glad sun- 
shine; the axes of the woodsmen resounded from the 
adjacent hills; while the numerous Indian tents 
pitched on the rocks around the fort poured forth a 
swarm of youthful savages, who gambolled in the 
full activity of untutored nature.” May was spent 
in waiting for the entire breaking up of the ice, and 
in completing the outfit of the expedition. And 
here we may observe, that the party were now on the 
verge of the true Arctic regions. At Chipewyan all 
attempts to raise farm had proved abortive ; 
but there were never-failing fisheries in Athabasca 
Lake. The few horses and oxen required for hauling 
firewood to the place are maintained during the long 
winter of seven months* upon coarse grass cut in the 
swamps, and when that fails, upon fish! ‘The chief 
food of the natives is dried deer-flesh, pemican (which 
is pounded meat, inclosed in skins, and preserved by 

uring melted fat through it), and fish, generally 

h. At this stage of Mr Simpson’s narrative we 
are presented with several traits of Indian character, 
among which may be noticed their insatiable desire 
for ardent spirits or “ fire-water,” as they expres- 
sively term it; their improvidence and recklessness 
during seasons of plenty; their passion for the chase, 
by which they will destroy countless herds of deer and 
buffalo, leaving the carcases to bleach on the plains ; 
and their indomitable aversion to pursuits of a fixe: 
and stationary nature. He also notices many of their 
manners and customs, with which our readers may 
become acquainted by consulting the recent work of 
Mr Catlin; and dwells upon the many humane en- 
deavours of the Company to improve and better their 
condition. 

By the Ist of June 1837, the expedition took its 
departure from Lake Athabasca ; the boats, which had 
been specially constructed for the purpose, were found 
to be in first-rate order; the provisions and clothing 
were abundant; and the men, partly consisting of 
Scotch, half-breeds, and Indians, were in excellent 
spirits and condition for the fatigues before them. The 
downward navigation of Slave’River occupied nine 
days, and on the 10th of June the boats entered Great 
Slave Lake. Between Athabasca and Great Slave 
Lake there was little of adventure. The banks of the 
river were adorned with the bright green of the poplar 
and willow; the islets and rocks were covered by 
myriads of pelicans, swans, geese, and other water- 
fowl; and frequent encampments of Chipewyan In- 
dians were the inmates “ squatted like beavers 
on the muddy banks.” At the junction of the Salt 
River, a party went on shore for salt, when a single 
mound on the plain furnished them with thirty bags 
of the finest quality ; and the supply seemed to be in- 
exhaustible. By ice and contrary winds, the expedi- 
tion was detained in Great Slave Lake for ten or 
twelve days; but by the 25th, the boats were dropping 


* It may be necessary to notice, for the information of some 
of our readers, that the winter in these regions generally sets 
in about the beginning of October, and that by Novem ber, the 
fields, rivers, and lakes, are enveloped in one universal oo 
of snow and ice. This state of things generally continues till the 
following May, when summer advances with extraordinary 
rapidity, and continues from four to five months, clothing the 
plains and forests with a brilliant but brief verdure. During a 
short time in summer the sun never sinks below the horizon, 
Jj mid-winter he never a) above it. By bear 
these facts in mind, the reader better able to understand 
— y of the allusions which occur ia the subsequent portion of 

paper. 
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down the bright bosom of the Mackenzie, “ the sun 
tinging the broad waters and the wood-crowned cliffs 
with his golden hues.” Several of the Company’s 
“forts” were touched at during the descent; and after 
despatching a party to Bear Lake, Avr 
intended winter quarters, the main body of the expe- 
dition passed onwards, and reached Fort Good Hope, 
the most northerly of the establishments, on the 3d of 
July. A curious phenomenon was observed in this 

ion of the Mackenzie :—“ Wood-coal was in a state 
of combustion for several miles on both sides of the 
river, and these fires seemed to have spread consider- 
ably since last described by Dr Richardson (of Frank- 
lin’s party). The jets of smoke, issuing in many 
places from the perpendicular faces of the clayey 
cliffs, presented a singular s le. The combustion 
had in many places scotched the interstratified layers 
of unctuous earth, and turned their surface to a lively 
red colour.” During the descent, they had held in- 
tercourse with ies of Dog-rib, Hare, Mountain, and 
Loucheux Indians; but they were now passing the 
Indian region, and entering upon that_of the Esqui- 
maux, who inhabit the whole maritime region of North 
America, from Greenland and Labrador on the west, to 
Behring’s Straits on the east. On the 9th of July the 
boats dropped down the western channel of the Mac- 
kenzie (for, like most great rivers, it discharges itself 
into the sea by several mouths), and by afternoon, the 
Arctic Ocean was greeted by the cheers of the gallant 


y: 

By this time the summer was at its height; there 
was now no night; the thermometer stood at 78 de- 
grees; and under such favourable circumstances, the 
expedition made rapid way westwards to the object 
of their first summer’s exploration. On the 23d of 
July they reached the Return Reef of Franklin, 
after an arduous navigation along the coast, some- 
times threading their course through ice floes and 
islands, and not Srngy rama cutting and shoving 
their way over these frozen barriers. Up to this 
point there were few things worthy of special observa- 
tion. The water was shallow, and subject to a 
small irregular tide, which rose from nine to twelve 
inches, the flow setting in from the westwards. 
Incredible numbers of seals thronged the waters of 
every bay and creck; and in the sheltered recesses, 
encampments of Esquimaux plied their summer’s 
vocation as huntsmen and fishers. A good deal of 
intercourse was held with these “lords of the Arctic 
Ocean ;’ but the impression made by their visits 
was by no means in their favour. They are repre- 
sented as a more timid and ¢unning race than the 
_ Indians; treacherous, and extremely given to pilfer- 
ing, which they did in the most barefaced manner, 

rally laughing heartily when they were detected 
fn the theft. They are expert fishermen, and when 
seated in their skin canoes, and armed with their 
8 they hold undisputed sway over the waters. 
They are described as tall, and of fair complexion ; are 
erally miserably poor, and live in a state of unen- 
viable filth and freedom. The dog and the rein-deer 
are their only domestic animals, and sometimes a tame 
seal was seen playing in the water around their tents. 
Taking their whole appearance and manners into ac- 
count, Mr Simpson is inclined to accept the prevalent 
theory, that the Esquimaux are the descendants of the 
sea-roving Scandinavian, while the Indians are those 
of the Nomadic Tartar—two of the most dissimilar 
and widely-separate races of the ancient world. 

On the 24th of July the expedition left Return 
Reef, and were now beating along a coast hitherto 
unvisited by European adventure. The same sort of 
difficult navigation was pursued, now rendered still 
more laborious by the fogs which began to prevail, 
and by the extreme shallowness of the bays, which 
varied irregularly from one to three fathoms water. 
By and by the ice, which had hitherto been detached 
from the mainland by the influence of summer, be- 

to advance upon the shore, and by the end of 
Taly, presented such a formidable barrier, that, in 155 
degrees west longitude, it was found impossible to 
proceed farther in the boats. In the “sort of pro- 

” says Mr Simpson, “ to which we so frequently 
it must be understood that, except the 
bowman or steersman, all the crew were out upon the 
ice with poles, pushing aside and fending off the suc- 
cessive fragments. The advance thus effected was 
always slow, painful, and precarious; and we con- 
sidered ourselves particularly fortunate whenever we 
found a natural channel through the ice wide enough 
to admit our little boats. These narrow channels 
were geuerally very crooked; and when carrying sail, 
it required the utmost tact on the part of the steers- 
man, aided by the look-out in the bows, and men on 
either side standing ready with poles, to avoid the 
innumerable floating rocks—if I may use the expres- 
sion—that endangered this intricate navigation.” The 
ardent spirit of our adventurer, however, was not to 
be baulked by these impediments; and leaving the 
boats with Mr Dease at this point, which was appro- 
priately designated “ Boat Extreme,” he advanced 
with a party of five to the westward—accoutred 
in true Esquimaux fashion, with seal-skin_ boots, 
blankets, guns, ammunition, and a light oomiak or 
canvass canoe. 
_ In this style Mr Simpson and his adventurous little 
party moved forward on the Ist of August; here, 
crossing inlets and river-mouths in their portable 


canoe, there trudging along the beach ; and anon “ our 
oomiak was turned to windward, and, up with 
the paddles, formed a good shelter ; and under it we 
stowed ourselves snugly away for the night.” Cape 
North, or Point Barrow, the limit of their journey, was 
reached on the 4th. “The sun was just reappearing 
a little before one in the morning, when this joy- 
ful sight met my eyes. His early rays decked the 
clouds in ndour, as I poured forth my grateful 
orisons to the Father of Light, who had guided our 
steps securely through every difficulty and danger. 
We had now only to pass Elson Bay, which is for the 
most part shallow. It was covered with a tough 
coating of young ice, through which we broke a pas- 
sage, and then forced our way amid a heavy pack, 
nearly half a mile broad, that rested upon the shore. 
On reaching it, and seeing the ocean ling far and 
wide to the south-west, we unfurled our flag, and, with 
three enthusiastic cheers, took possession of our dis- 
coveries in his majesty’s name.” ‘Thus was one half of 
the great problem solved—the problem which had 
foiled the spirit and enterprise of Britain for the last 
three centuries. From Mackenzie River, which falls 
into the Arctic Ocean, in west longitude 135, there is 
then one continuous line of coast, trending westwards 
to Behring’s Straits in the Pacific Ocean; and with 
the establishment of this fact will ever be associated 
the name of Mr Thomas Simpson. 

Point. Barrow is described as “a long low spot, com- 
posed of gravel and coarse sand, forced up by the 
pressure of the ice into numerous mounds, that, 
viewed from a distance, might be mistaken for gigantic 
boulders.” At the spot where the party landed, it is 
only a quarter of a mile across, but is considerably 
wider towards its termination, where it subsides into 
a reef, running for some distance in an easterly direc- 
tion, and partly covered by the sea. The tide at 
Point Barrow set in from the westward (from the 
Pacific), rose to fourteen inches, and was regular 
in its ebb and flow twice during the twenty-four hours. 
Mr Simpson’s remarks on the physical features of the 
coast between Mackenzie River and Cape North 
are very curt and rapid; but the following facts 
may be gleaned from his narrative. The coast is 
generally low and uninteresting, the beach for the 
most part consisting of mud-banks, and faced by a 
border of shingle and gravel only at the points and 
headlands. Off shore, the water was extremely shallow, 
scarcely at any place exceeding three fathoms, and 
thus, during winter, it soon becomes frozen to the 
bottom, presenting an impenetrable barrier of ice, 
which is only broken up for a few miles seaward 
during the height of summer. A number of streams 
were discovered along the line of coast, and several 
extensive rivers, among which were the Garry and 
Colville—the latter being in 151 west longitude, and 
of such dimensions, as to render the ocean quite fresh 
fur three leagues seaward. Several mountain chains 
were seen in the distance; but so far as the party 
had occasion to travel inland, they found the country 
rather flat, and covered at that season with a very 
short grass and moss, the favourite food of the rein- 
deer. There was nothing in the form of wood to be 
met with, except the dwarf willow, the roots of which, 
together with drift-wood and sea-wrack, formed occa- 
sionally a scanty fire for our travellers. The earth 
was found impenetrably frozen at the depth of four 
or five inches; not a rock in situ, or even a boulder 
stone, was found, till, in the neighbourhood of Point 
Barrow, “an angular mass of dark coloured granite” 
made its appearance. From Mr Simpson’s description 
of the shingle, which consisted of fragments of granite, 
gneiss, bluish-green slate, and red sandstone, it seems 
that the district is primitive, but of this we can only 
be assured by inland discovery. 

Of the natives Mr Simpson says little, and that 
little not much in their favour. me small parties 
were hospitable enough, and were liberal with their 
nose-rubbing (their ‘favourite mode of salutation), 
their fish, and occasionally fresh venison, steeped in 
seal oil. In general, they were keen to barter, ever 
ready to pilfer, and on two occasions manifested 
symptoms of hostility when the travellers were about 
to embark. “My bowman,” says Mr Simpson, “ was 
in the act of shoving off, when the Esquimaux, nine 
in number, seized the canoe, with the intention of 
dragging it ashore. On my pointing my gun at them, 
they desisted ; but quick as thought, they snatched 
their bows and quivers, expecting to take us by sur- 
prise. When, however, they saw our y ready for 
the combat, they lowered their tone of defiance; and 
I remarked, with a smile, that, as sometimes hap- 
pens in more civilised communities, the most blus- 
tering args ae was the first to show the 
white ther. rascal’s copper physiognom 
fairly blanched, and his trembling hand yefused rf 
= ‘the cloth yard shaft’ to the bowstring, as the 
others had done. When the threatened fray was 
blown over, I explained, as well as I could, that the 
visits and intentions of the whites were altogether 
friendly ; but we parted in mutual distrust.” With 
these exceptions, the natives were otherwise easily 
managed, and readily parted with boots, skins,: or 
canoes, for small articles of British manufacture.* Mr 


* On one occasion Mr Simpson exchanged a tin pan for a plat- 
ter made out of a mammoth tusk! This relic of an earlier world 
wag seven inches long, four wide, and two deep. 


as more athletic and power- 
ful the Eastern Esquimaux, and as enjoying a 
greater degree of comfort; both sexes dress alike, in 
seal-skin breeches, boots, and jackets; many of them 
shave part of the head; all wear labrets (lip-orna- 
ments); and not a few had their chins tatooed. 

were all expert fishers, aud were readily comm 
cative as to their country and its peculiarities. 

On the 6th of August, Mr Simpson’s party began 
to retrace their steps, and in a few days were again 
re-united to the main body of the expedition. The 
suh was now setting by 10 o'clock p.m., the nights 
were getting longer and colder, and the waters begin- 
ning to be covered with young ice. The flight of the 
geese, swans, and other migratory birds, was now di- 
rected inland ; and every symptom warned the expedi- 
tion to winter quarters. Accordingly, they bent their 
sails for the Mackenzie, and on the 17th of August, 
again entered its waters. The river had consider- 
ably abated since the beginning of summer, and por- 
tions of the high mud-banks of the Delta being under- 
mined by the current, were continually tumbling 
down, thus to be borne further seaward. The ascent 
was almost exclusively performed by towing the light 
boats, at the rate of from thirty to forty miles a-day. 
The climate at this period in the valley of the Mac- 
kenzie is dwelt upon with glowing colours by Mr 
Simpson ; and certainly the contrast between it and 
that of the Arctic shores, which he had recently left, 
fully justifies the description. The short summer of 
these regions was, however, rapidly closing; and by 
the time the expedition had reached winter quarters on 
the eastern extremity of Great Bear Lake, “ a soli’ 
Canada goose, the very last straggler of the ite 
flew past to more southern regions.” On the evening 
of the 23d of September they arrived at Fort Confi- 
dence—their winter quarters—thus terminating the 
first season of their mission, in a manner alike credit- 
able to their own enterprise, and gratifying to those 
who feel an interest in the progress of geographical 
discovery. 


REGENERATION OF PARTS IN ANIMALS. 


THERE is a power in nature for replacing or repro- 
ducing parts which have been injured or It is 
least conspicuous in the higher animals, and increases 
as we descend to the lowest. Even in man, however, 
it When a bone in 
our is broken, the parts separated so as to 
leave an interval less than an inch, the two broken ends 
will throw out matter, and fill up the space with new 
bone. Inthe case of a dislocation which is allowed 
to remain unreduced, a new joint is usually formed, 
in all respects resembling that put out of use. Even 
when a whole bone has been destroyed by disease, 
nature —— contrives to make a new one in its 
place. new bony matter is thrown out, some- 
times within, and sometimes around the dead shaft ; 
and when the latter has been removed, the new struc- 
ture ually assumes the regular form, and all the 
attachments of muscles, ligaments, &c., become as 
complete as before. ‘his power of nature is most apt 
to be shown in young persons ; and it appears that 
some individuals have it in a much greater d 
than others. A very curious example is recorded b 
Mr White, in his work on the “ neration of An 
mal and Vegetable Substances,” 1785. “ A child, 
born a few years ago to a lady of rank, had two 
thumbs u one hand, or rather a thumb double 
from the first joint, the outer one less than the other, 
each having a perfect nail. When he was about three 
years old, I was desired to take off the lesser one, 
which I did ; but to my great astonishment it grew 
again, and along with it the nail. The family after- 
wards went to reside in London, where his father 
showed it to Mr William Bromfield, surgeon to the 
queen’s household, who said he sup r White, 
pee afraid of damaging the joint, had not taken it 
wholly out ; but he would dissect it entirely, and then 
it would not return. He accordingly executed the 
plan he had described with great dexterity, and turned 
he, ball fairly out | not withstandi 

is, it grew again, and a fresh nail was formed, 
the thud remained in this state.” 

In fishes this reproductive power is chiefly shown 
in the fins, which are sometimes replaced after bei 
lost by accident or disease. ‘The teeth of sharks 


moved. In the true lizards, the tail, when lost, ap- 
i to be restored ; the new part contains no per- 

vertebra, however, but merely a ilagi 
hee of lowest fishes. 

n the articulata the regenerative power is 
considerable. The spider and other 
eluding the scorpion) may lose their legs with impu- 
nity, for new ones will grow to replace the old. So 

When 


it is also with their brethren the crustacea. 

the crab, lobster, or crayfish happens to have a limb 

or claw lopped off, a new one grows in its place. They 
losses in the course of the 

throwing off their shell, which 


frequently meet with such 
strange operation of 


2 


. | other fishes are also renewed with the utmost facility 
when broken off. The power is more energetic in 
reptiles, and especially in the order to which the frog 
and toad belong eg ae In the salamander, for 
example, new legs with perfect bones, nerves, —— 
&e., are gmt after the loss or severe injury 
the original ones ; and in the Triton, a perfect eye 

| 
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they do periodically ; and when such an accident 
takes kind nature never fails to it. The 
second articulation from the body is the 7 at whi 
the fracture most frequently occurs, and is probably 
the only one from which the new growth will issue ; 
for, if the claw be broken off below that joint, the 
animal itself effects the removal of the upper portion, 
either simply casting it off by violent muscular con- 
traction, or striking it against some hard body. Am- 

tation of a limb seems to be a matter of the utmost 

ifference to this order of animals. It has often been 
observed in the Zoological Gardens, that when any 
person took hold of one of the land crabs by a leg, the 
creature instantly threw off the limb in order to get 
free, and quietly walked away. 

The larve of many of the insects can luce a 
missing feeler or leg, when the perfect insect cannot. 
Among the lowest of the articulated division—for 
example, in the annelides or worms—segments of the 

iy me complete animals ; but in the highest of 
this class, the phenomenon only takes place in the 
segment which contains the head. The head of the 
snail has been known to be replaced after being cut 
off, provided an organ of particular consequence (the 
cephalic ganglion) is uninjured ; but for this regene- 
ration a constantly elevated temperature is said to be 


necessary. 

When we arrive at the lowest department of the 
animal kingdom, we find this reproductive power in 
its greatest activity, insomuch that in some tribes 
(polypifera, asteria, &c.) any portion cut off becomes 
an entire animal. A single leg of the star-fish 
reproduces all the rest, and the minutest cuttings 

the hydra acquire an independent existence. 
At the very extremity of the chain, there are crea- 
tures which regularly rn by detaching portions 
of themselves, these detac’ portions being equiva- 
lent to a new generation. ‘This, according to modern 
physiologists, is the simplest of all the modes of mul- 
tiplication. “We meet,” says Dr Roget, “with fre- 
quent examples of this process of fissiparous generation, 
as it is termed, among the infusory animalcules. 
Many species of monads, for instance, which are natu- 
rally of a globular shape, exhibit at a certain period 
of their development a slight circular groove round 
the middle of their bodies, which by degrees becoming 
deeper, changes their form to that of an hour-glass ; 
and the middle part becoming still more contracted, 
they present the appearance of two balls, united by a 
mere point. ‘The monads in this state are seen swim- 
ming irregularly in the fluid, as if animated by two 
different volitions ; and, apparently for the p of 
tearing asunder the last connecting fibres, darting 
through the thickest of the crowd of surrounding ani- 
maleules; and the moment this slender ligament is 
broken, each is seen moving away from the other, and 
its independent existence. Each animal- 
cule, thus formed by the subdivision of its predecessor, 
soon grows to the size which again determines a fur- 
ther spontaneous subdivision into two other animal- 
cules ; these, in course of time, themselves undergo 
the same process, and so on to an indefinite extent. 
‘The most singular circumstance attending this mode 
of multiplication is, that it is impossible to pronounce 
i one shou as the parent, and which 
as the offspring, for they are both of equal size. 
Unless, therefore, we consider the separation of the 
ge of the nt animal to constitute the close of 
ts individual existence, we must recognise an un- 
broken continuity in the vitality of the animal, thus 
transmitted in perpetuity from the original stem, 
throughout all succeeding generations. ‘I’his, however, 
is one of these metaphysical subtleties for which the 
subject of reproduction affords abundant scope, but 
which it would be foreign to the object of this work 
to discuss, 
It isin the animal kingdom only that we meet with 
instances of this spontaneous division of an organic 
being into parts, where each reproduces an individual 
of the same species. All plants, however, are cap- 
able of being multiplied by artificial divisions of this 
kind: thus a tree may be divided longitudinally into 
a great number of portions, or slips, as they are called, 
any one of which, if planted separately, and supplied 
with nourishment, may continue to grow, and may, in 
time, reproduce a tree similar in all respects to the one 
from which it had originated. This inherent power 
of reproduction exists even in smaller fragments of a 
plant ; for, when all circumstances are favourable, a 
stem will shoot from the upper end of the fi t, 
and roots will be sent forth from its lower ; and 
ultimately a complete plant will be formed.* These 
facts, which are well known to agriculturists, exhibit 
only the capabilities of vegetative power under cir- 
cumstances which do not occur in the natural course 
of things, but have been the effect of human interfe- 
rence. 


* Among the conditions necéssary for these evolutions of 
organs, are, first, the previ lation of a store of nourish- 
ment in the detached fragment, adequate to supply the growth 
of the new parts; and, secondly, the p of a sufficient 
quantity of sap, as a vehicle for the transmission of 
that nourishment. It has been found that when these conditions 
@re present, even the leaf of an orange tree, when planted in a 
favourable soil, sends down roots, and is capable of giving origin 
to an entire tree. to the observations of Mirandola, 
the leaf of the Bryophyllum, when simply laid on moist ground, 
strikes out roots, which quickly penetrate into the soil. The 
leaves of the monocotyledonous plants often present the same 
phenomenon. 


SAM SLICK’S ESSAY ON NATUR’. 


“Tr you think to sketch the English in a way any one 
will stop to look at, you have missed a figur’, that’s all. 
You can’t do it nohow ; you can’t fix it. There is no 
contrasts here, no variation of colours, no t and shade, 
no nothin’, What sort of a pictur’ would straight Jines 
of anything make? Take a parcel of sodjers, officers 
and all, and stretch ’em out in a row, and t ‘em, and 
then engrave ’em, and put it into one our annuals, 
and as bow folks would larf,and ask, ‘ What boarding- 
school gal did that ? Who pulled her up out of standin’ 
corn, and sot her up on eend for an artist? they’d say. 
There is nothin’ here to take hold on. It’s so plaguy 
smooth and high polished, the hands fe 3 you can’t 
get a grip of it. Now, take Lord First p, whe is the 
most fashionable man in London, dress him in the last 
cut coat, best trousers, French boots, Paris gloves, and 
grape-vine root cane—don’t forget his whiskers, or mus- 
tac breast-pins, or gold chains, or anything ; and 
rnne you got ?—a tailor’s print-card, and 
Take a lady, and dress her in a’most a beautiful long 
habit, man’s hat, stand-up collar and stock, clap a beauti- 
ful little cow-hide whip in her hand, and mount her on 
a’most a splendiferous white hoss, with long tail and 
flowing mane, a rairin’ and a cavortin’ like mad, and a 
champin’ and a chawin’ of its bit, and makin’ the froth 
fly from its mouth, a spatterin’ and white-spottin’ of her 
beautiful trailin’ skirt, like anything ; and what have 
you got ?—why, a print like the posted hand-bills of a 


Now on your fingers, and rub Lord First Chop out 
of the fred and draw an Irish labourer, with his coat 
off, in his shirt-sleeves, with his breeches loose and on- 
tied at the knees, his yarn stockings and thick shoes on ; 
a little dudeen in his mouth, as black as ink and as short 
as nothin’; his hat with devilish little rim and no crown 
to it, and a hod on his shoulders, filled with bricks, and 
him lookin’ as if he was a singin’ away as merry as a 
cricket : 

When I was young and unmarried, my shoes were new, 
Do that, and you have got sunthin’ worth lookin’ at, 
quite pictures-quee, as Sister Sall used to say. And 

because why ? You have got sunthin’ nateral. 

Well, take the angylyferous dear a-horseback, and rub 
her out (well, I won’t say that nother, for I'm fond of 
the little critters, d d or not d d for company, or 
any way they like), yes, I like woman-natur’, I tell you. 
But turn over the slate, and draw on t’other side on‘t an 
old woman, with a red cloak, and a striped petticoat, 
and a poor pinched-up, old, squashed-in bonnet on, ben- 
din forrard, with a staff in her hand, a leadin’ of a don- 
key that has a pair of yaller willow saddle-bags on, with 
coloured vegetables and flowers, and red beet-tops, a 
goin’ to market ; and what have you got ?—why, a 
pictur’ worth lookin’ at too. Why ?—lecause it’s natur’. 

Now, look here, squire, let Copley, if he was alive, but 
he ain’t ; and it’s a pity too, for it would have kinder 
happified the old man to see his son in the House of 
Loris, wouldn't it?* Squire Copley, you know, was a 
Boston man ; and a credit to our great nation too. P’raps 
Europe has never dittoed him since. 

Well, if he was above ground now, alive and stirrin’, 
why, take him to an upper crust London party, and says 
you, ‘Old Tenor,’ says you, ‘ paint all them silver plates, 
and silver dishes, and silver coverlids, and what nots ; 
and then paint them lords with their s/ars, and them 
ladies (Lord, if he would paint them with their garters, 
folks would buy the pictur’, cause that’s natural)—them 
ladies with their jewels, and their sarvants with their 
liveries, as large as life, and twice as nateral.’ 

Well, he’d paint it, if you paid him for it, that’s a 
fact ; for there is no better bait to fish for us Yankees, 
arter all, than a dollar. That old boy never turned up 
his nose at a dollar, except when he thought he ought to 
get two. And if he painted it, it wouldn't be bad, I tell 


you, 

* Now,’ says you, ‘ you have done high life, do low life 
for me, and I will pay you well. I'll come down hansun, 
and do the thing genteel, you may depend. Then,’ says 
ne Pr in for a background that noble old Noah-like 

” wood, that’s as dark as Have you 
done ?’ says you. 

*I guess 80,’ says he. 

‘Then put in a brook jist in front of it, runnin’ over 
stones, and foamin’ and a bubblin’ up like anything.’ 

* It’s in” says he. 

*Then jab two forked sticks in the ground ten feet 
apart, this side of the brook,’ says you, ‘and clap a pole 
across atween the forks. Is that down?’ says you. 

* Yes,’ says he. hi 

‘Then,’ says you, ‘ hang a on that horizontal pole, 
make a clear little wood onderneath ; paint two 
covered carts near it. Let an old hoss drink at the 
stream, and two don make a feed off a patch of 
thistles. Have you stuck that in ?” 

$ a bit,’ says he, ‘ paintin’ an’t quite as fast done 
as writin’. Have a little grain of patience, will you? It’s 
tall paintin’, makin’ the h walk at that price. Now, 
there = are,’ says he; ‘what's next? But mind I’ve 
most filled my canvass ; it will cost you a pretty con- 
siderable penny ? want all them critters in, when I 
come to cypher the pictur up, and sumtotalise the 


whole of it. 
‘ou. you 
's all you have to do, old 
Loyalist.’ 


* Very well,’ says he, ‘ here goes.” 

‘ Well then,’ says you, ‘ paint a of gipsies there ; 
mind their different-coloured clothes, and different atti- 
tudes, and different occupations. Here a man mendin’ 
a harness, there a woman pickin’ a stolen fowl, there a 
man skinnin’ a rabbit, there a woman with her petticoat 
up, & puttin’ of a patch init. Here two boys a fishin’, 


#* Lord Lyndhurst, the present lord-chancellor, 


and there a little gall a playin’ with a dog, that’s a racin’ 
and a yelpin’ and a barkin’ like mad.’ 
Well, when he’s done, says you, ‘ which pictur do 
reckon is the best now, Squire Copley? 
for I want to know, and I you now as a countryman. 
Well, he'll jist up and tell ‘Mr Poker,’ says he, 
‘ your fashionable party is the devil, that’s a fact. Man 
made the town, but God made the country. Your com- 
pany is as formal, and as stiff, and as oninterestin’ as a 
row of poplars; but your gipsy scene is beautiful, be- 
cause it's nateral. It was me painted old Chatham’s 
death in the House of Lords ; folks praised it a good deal, 
but it was no great shakes, there was no natur’ im it. The 
scene was real, the likenesses was good, and there was 
spirit in it ; but their uniform toggery spiled the whole 
thing—it was life and natur’. 
Now, suppose such a thing gress, Or suppose some 
feller skivered the speaker with a bowie knife, as = 
ed to Arkansaw, if I was to paint it, it would 
tiful. Our free and enlightened po is so diffe- 
rent, so characteristic and peculiar, it would give a great 
field to a painter—to sketch the different style of man 
of each state, so that any citizen would sing rightout— 
Heavens and airth, if that don’t beat all! , aslam 
a livin’ sinner, that’s the hoosier of Indiana, or the sucker 
of Illinois, or the Pa of Missouri, or the bucky of Ohio, 
or the red horse of Kentucky, or the mudhead of Tennesee, 
or the wolverine of Michigan, or the eel of New England, 
or the corn-cracker of Virginia! That’s the thing that 
gives inspiration. That's the glass of talabogus that 
raises your spirits. There is much of elegance and more 
of comfort in England. It isa great and a Lage country, | 


Mr Poker, but there is no natur’ in it.’”— ttaché, or 
Sam Slick in 

POISON-GAS. 
THE public are indebted to Dr Walker of Drury 


Lane, London, for exposing the crowded state of the 
ve-yards, not only in the metropolis, but in other 
cities. Jlaving published a work 
containing some alarming facts relative to the evil,* 
Dr Walker succeeded in attracting to it the atten- 
tion of parliament. The select committee for collect- 
ing evidence on the health of towns, made the abuses 
of burial a branch of their inquiries, and the result 
of their labours has recentl to 
In every large town, confined spaces have 
for arab as receptacles for the dead; and still, 
bodies are daily being added to the heaps, till the 
earth becomes saturated with decaying animal matter, 
and the air laden with fever-productive miasma. Two 
of the witnesses de before the committee to hav- 
ing seen they name reeking under 
a hot sun, with a thick mist distilled from the masses 
of decomposition, “ as if there was boiling water poured 
over the ground.” ‘This mist is nothing less than a 
gas, which, mixing with the atmosphere, is received 
into the human lungs, to the detriment of the health 
of even rs-by, but to the speedy destruction of 
dwellers in the neighbourhood. Desirous of oe 
this fatal Mr Walker pr d some through Mr 
George Whittaker, an intelligent undertaker, who nar- 
rates the experiment to the committee. “ I a 
he, “after many attempts, got some gas from a in 
in the vaults of St Clement Danes. I bored a hole 
through the lid of a coffin; I then held an India- 
rubber bottle to the hole until it was quite full. ‘This 
was from a coffin buried eight years. 1 tried some 
time after again, and I was nearly killed.” On hand- 
ing the bottle to Mr Walker, that gentleman states 
the stench 80 ag obliged to 
it through water, i t mercury, 
Lot having his process ready ; he therefore lost great 
deal of it, but it made its way through the house in 
two minutes, and actually forced some relatives, who 
were in one of the highest floors, to run out of doors. 
This gas differs from ordinary there being ani- 
mal matter suspended in Sr ‘he first pes 
passed through the water left a greasy pellicle on t 
‘ace : Mr Walker was very glad to get rid of it, 
but it made him so ill, that he kept his bed for a week 
afterwards. It is obvious that those who have most 
to do with graves feel the effects,of the us mias- 
mata most frequently and severely. Michael Pye, a 
grave-digger, relates that on one occasion he “ strack 
a coffin accidentally with a pickaxe. As soon as I 
struck it, it came out the same as a froth from a barrel 
of beer, and threw me backwards, and I was obliged to 
stand some minutes before I could recover.” A few 
incidents narrated by other grave-makers, are really 
appalling, being much more hideous than the most 
extravagant German fiction. Many have lost their 
lives by the stench, compared with which, To one 
witness, “a cesspool is rose water.” The following 
extract from the Lancet for June 13, 1840, will show 
the virulent power of the vapour :—* William Green, 
a grave-digger, while employed in his vocation in the 
churchyard of St Margaret, Westminster, was sud- 
denly seized with faintness, excessive chilliness, giddi- 
ness, and inability to move his limbs. He was seen 
to fall, removed home, and his medical attendant was 
sent for. The poor fellow’s impression was, that ‘he 
should never leave his bed alive ; he was struck with 
death.” He was fegag aq removed to the hospital, 
where he died in a few days. No hope vas enter- 
tained, from the first, of his recovery. Mr B., the 
medical attendant, was seized with precively the same 
— He was attended Ay I apprehended, 
m the first, a fatal result ; he died éour days after 


* See No. 413 of the Journal. 
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IV., states that the smell issuin 
searcely endurable. time the effect 
lessening the strengt gases. 
republicans of Paris were plundering the royal vaults 
in the church of St Deny, a gas issued from the 
coffin of Francis I, who was buried in 1547, so 
powerfully destructive, that it nearly killed the de- 
predators. And Mr Walker states, “that a short 
time ago, a portion of the old graveyard of St Cle- 
ment’s in the Strand was dug up to make a sewer, 
which was much needed in that One 
of the men employed struck his pickaxe into a coffin ; 
1789 ; was clearly perceptible—it issued from 
ike the steam from a teapot spout, and the 
stench was insufferable.” 

It thus appears that a crowded graveyard is con- 
stantly liberating the iferous accumulation of 
centuries, joined with poisonous vapours of more 
recent decomposition, poisoning the surrounding air, 
and helping to disseminate those plagues and fevers 
which make such continual havoc in crowded com- 


_air 5 i 


readers, 
not for the purpose of harrowing their feelings, but to 
burial which have lately been adopted by means of 
suburban cemeteries. e know it is a painful sub- 
icet to treat, particularly to those most interested. 
sacred associations which cling around the “ fa- 
mily vault,’ wherever placed, it seems almost cruel 
to disturb. But to the really reflecting mind, such 
timents—sacred as they are—will give place to 
realities ; and the welfare of the living will Be more 
urgently considered than notions, merely sentimental, 
which lead to the improper burial of the dead. 


CAPE COAST CASTLE AND TOWN, AFRICA, 


The town of Cape Coast is built on an acclivity, and is 
said to contain upwards of five thousand inhabitants. 
The houses, with the exception of those belonging to the 

“merchants, are constructed of mud: some of the better 
sort are two storeys high. The streets are cut up by deep 
water-courses, formed by the rivulets rushing down from 
the high land behind, during the rainy season. To the 
eastward, the land is undulating and hilly. There is 
also high land to the westward of the town, but there 
also is a greater extent of flat ground, which is in many 
overflooded during the rains. While we were there 
July 1841], the road, at a distance of two miles from 
the town, was almost impassable. 

At the distance of nine miles there is an estate, which 
for some years has been in the hands of Mr Swanzey, a 
merchant at Cape Coast. During the Ashanti war in 
1823, this place, which is named Napoleon, was com- 
pletely destroyed. Part of the ground was afterwards 
converted into a garden by Governor White, and now 

‘there are about one hundred acres under cultivation : 
the soil is a good loam. The coffee-trees, of 
which there are thousand, promise well. There are 

plantains, bananas, limes, citrons, vines, 

cassada, cherry, soursop, sweet-apple, cus- 

tard-apple, ps figs, bread-fruit, nut, and other 
fruits. About eight acres are occupied by corn alone. 

The weather was in general fine during the day, but 

there were heavy fogs in the mornings and evenings. 

The rains commence in April, and are particularly 

heavy, goovenaseien with tornadoes in May and June. 

About the end of July, the rains begin to subside, and 

the weather becomes hazy until about the end of Octo- 

ber, when the dry season sets in. The climate here 

proved extremely white troops, who were 
t 


are the felspar of a beautifully opalescen’ 


rior, generally in a minute granular 
ally washed out from the mud of the small rivulets in 
the streets. 

In the Coast t are included the settle- 
ments of cove, nearly sixty miles to the westward, 
and those of Annamaboo and Accra, the one ten miles 
and the other about sixty miles to the eastward of the 
castle; but the influence of Governor M‘Lean among the 
natives extends far beyond these limits. Tribes, a long 
way in the interior, voluntarily pay deference fo his 
authority, and come to him to reconcile discords 


by Mr J.C. Atkinson, Surgedliy Rom- 


* This case is attested 
Terrace, 


at the castle to have a palaver settled. The one was 
accused by the other of having killed some of his people, 
merely to avenge a su invasion of territory. 
chief was attended by his sword-bearer, his cane-bearer, 
and tail-bearer, and about two hundred other followers 


, the old caboceer of 
was also present ; had 
diator, but in vain. Each chief stated his case through 
an in 


younger warriors were rivetted upon the governor, as if 
decision, by which both parties were 

bound to peace, was received without a murmur. 
They then withdrew, with loud plaudits, and beating 
of each y bearing their chief in a kind of 
palanquin, on their shoulders. 

Governor M‘Lean has established in the castle an 
observatory, a printing-office, and a school where u 
wards of one hundred and dai 
taught reading, writing, and arit *—Dr M‘ Wi 
liam’s Account of the Niger itt 


NIGHT. 


Niaut! thou’rt the time for rest, 
When wearied limbs 

And on thy calm maternal breast 
The aching eyelids close ; 

Night! thou’rt the time for rest. 


4 thou’rt the time for dreams, 

Vhen visions of the past 

Gush o’er the soul from memory’s streams, 
Too fresh, too fair to last ; 

Night! thou’rt the time for dreams. 


Night! thou’rt the time for prayer, 
en no world-haunting thought 
Disturbs the mind, but, like thine air, 
It is with stillness fraught ; 
Night! thou’rt the time for prayer. 
Night ! thou’rt the time for grief, 
Which daylight hath su = ; 
When pent-up feelings find relief, 
Nor fear the worldling’s jest ; 
Night! thou’rt the time for grief. 
Night! thou’rt the time for tears, 
ich no intruders know, 
Whose idle pity, searce hid tears 
Would mock them as they flow ; 
Night! thou’rt the time for tears. 


Night is the time for pees, 
en gentle thoughts hold sway, 
And all the tempest-passions cease, 
That tear the heart by day ; 
Night is the time for peace. 
Then welcome, gentle night, 
Most welcome-—for my soul 
Is wearied of life’s pageant bright, 
And needs thy soft control ; 
Then welcome, gentle night. 
—From Lyrics for Leisure Hours. By Florence Wilson. 


USE OF IRON IN SHIP-BUILDING. 


Among the new employments found for iron must be 
mentioned ship-building. Iron was first used about the 
year 1810 for the construction of vessels employed in 
canal and river navigation. After this, the next employ- 
ment of this material occurred in 1820, when a steam- 
vessel, called the Aaron Manby, was constructed at the 
Horsley iron-works, and made the voyage between the 
capitals of England and France without unlading any 
part of her cargo ; this vessel is still in good condition, 
although twenty-two years old, never having required 
any repairs to ber hull. In 1825, a small iron steam-boat 
was placed on the river Shannon, where she is now em- 
ployed, in good condition. In 1832, the Elburkah, an 
iron steam-vessel, built by Messrs Macgregor, Laird, and 
Co., in Liverpool, made the voyage from that port to the 
coast of Africa, and twice ascended the river Niger. This 
successful experiment led to the construction of many 
other iron steam-vessels. One builder, Mr John Laird of 
Birkenhead, near Liv 1, has built forty-five iron 
vessels, of the te en of 12,600 tens. The total 
number launched since 1830 is said to exceed 150. The 
largest iron vessel yet finished, and in use, is the Guada- 
loupe, a steam-frigate of 788 tons, carrying sixty eight- 

ders, and belonging to the Mexican government ; 

t her dimensions are insignificant when compared with 
those of the Great Britain, now building, and nearly 
finished, at Bristol. The length of this vessel, from her 
figure-head to the taffrail, is 320 feet ; the breadth of 
beam 51 feet ; the depth of her hold 31 feet; her draught 
of water, when loaded, is calculated to be 16 feet ; and 
her burden 3500 tons. The engines will have a force 
equal to that of 1000 horses, and will be used to keep in 


* On a marble slab, in the castle-yard, there is the following 
epitaph to the memory of L. E. L., Mrs M‘Lean :— 


Hic jacet sepultum, 
ommne quod mortale fuit 
Letitia M‘LEAN, 
Quam egregia ornatam indole, Musis 
unice amatam, Omniumque amores 
secum trahentem : in ipso etatis flore, 
mors immatura 
Die Octobris xv, mpcccxxxvi. tatis xxxvi mo. 


Quod spectas viator marmor vanum heu doloris monumentum 
Conjux merens erexit. 


an 


can only be considered as an e i 
should it fail, an abundance of ridicule 
cast upon the projectors by men whose 
t part of the steam navy of t 
peed of iron vessels, twenty-five of which 
use in India, among which are the Nemesis, 
thon, the Ariadne, and the ve well 
the British public, from the conspicuous w 
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no necessity for caulking or coppering, no possibility of 
injury from dry rot, greater lightness and increased capa- 
city ; and, what is of even far more importance, greater 
safety. This last point has sometimes been questioned ; 
but not by any one having knowledge on the subject. 
When a timber-built ship takes the ground with any 
violent shock, the whole framework of the vessel is 
strained, and in a measure dislocated—so that, = the 
mere buffeting of the waves, she wil! in all probability 
soon be made a complete wreck ; but when an iron-built 
vessel strikes, however violent the blow, it is only the 
part that is brought into collision with the rocks that 
will be injured. The plan of building these ships in 
water-tight compartments, then, proves its efficacy ; for, 
should the injury amount even to the tearing away of 
plates, the resulting mischief will only be to fill with 
water that particular compartment of the vessel to which 
the injury has occurred, so that the ship will be scarcely 
less buoyant than before ; and experience has shown that 
damageof this kind is easily repaired. The first cost of 
iron vessels is somewhat, but not much, less than that of 
timber-built vessels ; their comparative cheapness results 
from their greater durability. After years of constant 
employment, they are found to be as sound and as clean 
as when first built. Their weight, upon which depends 
the displacement of water, is, as a general rule, three- 
fifths the weight of wooden vessels of the same capacity. 
The weight of metal used in proportion to the burden of 
the ship, varies of course with the size. A sea-going iron 
steam-vessel will take from 9 to 12 ewt. of iron per ton 
register. Boats intended for river traflic, which do not 
reguire an equal degree of strength, of course take a less 
weight of metal. The building of iron ships is fast be- 
coming an important branch of national industry ; it is 
one in which our mineral riches, and our great mechani- 
eal skill, will —— to us a virtual monoply.—Porter’s 
‘ation. 


A GENTLEMAN, 


Moderation, decorum, and neatness, distinguish the 
gentleman ; he is at all times affable, diffident, and 
studious to please. Intelligent and polite, his behaviour 
is pleasant and graceful. When he enters the ——s 
of an inferior, he endeavours to hide, if possible, the dif- 
ference between their rank in life ; ever willing to assist 
those around him, he is neither unkind, haughty, nor 
overbearing. In the mansions of the great, the correct- 
ness of his mind induces him to bend to etiquette; but 
not to stoop to adulation ; correct principle cautions 
him to avoid the gaming table, inebriety, or any other 
foible that could occasion him self-reproach. 
with the pleasures of reflection, he rejoices to see the 
—— of society, and is fastidious upon no point of 
ittle import. Appear only to be a gentleman, and its 
shadow will bring upon you contempt ; be a gentleman, 
= honours will remain even after you are dead.— 

non. 
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CHARITY, 


Though the goodness of a man’s heart did not incline 
him to acts of charity, one would think the desire of 
honour should. For as building fine houses, purchasing 
fine clothes, pictures, and other such like articles of 
expense, shows nothing more than an ambition to be 
respected above other people, would not one great act of 
charity, one instance of redeeming a poor family from all 
the miseries of poverty, or restoring an unfortunate trades- 
man to the means of procuring a livelihood by his in- 
dustry, acquire him more real respect, and more lasti 
honour? The former are the works of other people's 
hands—the latter the acts of his own heart.—Fieldi 


DOMESTIC DUTIES. 


Seeing that almost the whole of the day is devoted to 
business abroad, and the remainder of my time to do- 
mestic duties, there is none left to myself, that is, formy 
studies—for on returning home, I have to talk with my 
wife, prattle with my children, an with my 
servants ; all which things I number among the duties of 
life : sinee, if a man would not be a stranger in his own 
house, he must, by every means in his power, strive to 
render himself agreeable to those companions of his life 
whom nature hath provided, chance thrown in his way, 
or that he has himself chosen.—Sir Thomas More. 


ILL BREEDING. 


ml by - says the Abbé Bellegarde, is not a single 
defect, it is the result of many. It is sometimes a gross 
ignorance of decorum, or a stupid indolence, which pre- 
vents us from giving to others what is duetothem. It 
is a peevish malignity which inclines us to oppose the in- 
clinations of those with whom we converse. It is the eon- 
sequence of a foolish vanity which hath no complaisance 
for any other —_= ; the effect of a proud and whimsical 
humour which soars above all the rules of civility; or, 
lastly, it is produced by a be wpearg Be of mind 
which pampers itself with a rude and bliging beha- 
viour.— Fielding. 
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° the decease of the grave-digger. The fatal effects of would otherwise terminate in an appeal to the war-club. | action, " 
this miasm did not end here ; the servant was seized on | While we were at Cape Coast, two Akim chiefs arrived | screw. 
the day after the death of her master, and she sank in that of 
There can be no doubt that the cflurium 
MM total inefficiency, in these three 
cases, of all remedial means, showed the great power of 
the virus, or miasm, over the animal economy from 
the commencement of the attack.”* This demonstrates 
the destructive influence of the deadly exhalation even 
when indirectly encountered. maintained all the while by both parties, who patiently 
The virulence cf these vapours, and their presence | awaited the governor’s judgment. The old men, in whom 
in the atmosphere of ve-yards, is accounted for | the fire of youth was in a measure extinguished, looked he advantages o: iron over timber for naval archi- 
by the fact, that no woldering up in leaden coffins or reserved and stern; but the keen black eyes of the | tecture are—the absence of “ wear and tear” in the hull, 
external whatsoever is capable of | 
their escape. gentleman-at-arms who attend 
the embalmed and treble-coffined remains of George | 
munities. Nor is the poison only imparted to the 
throu the and the 
; so that in many neighbourhoods it a 
its rapid work of destruction on the stomach as well 
| 
| 
| 
q Phe rock, upon which the castle is built, and upon ee 
a which the sea constantly dashes, is granite: graphic | 
. m the inte- 
| 
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